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AS CLEAR AS — STEEL 


In order that the world’s highest grade alloy 
steels may be produced, Firth-Brown metallurgists 
study the very fundamentals of matter — they 
“look” into the very heart of:steel. Almost they 
build new steels as a mason builds a house. Behind 
every ounce of Firth-Brown steel 
lies the accumulated experience of 
original scientific research metal- 
lurgical control and generations 
of steel making | skill. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY BOMBED: 


history. For in America the Abbey as a symbol of the growth of Democracy is 
poraed with as great a veneration as in any part of our far-flung Dominions. 
or the first time since it was built, from 1245 to 1269, by Henry III. the 


DEBRIS AND CHARRED RAFTERS FALLEN BEFORE THE HIGH ALTAR—NAZI RAID 
SACRILEGE AT THE VENERATED HRART OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD, WHERE BRITAIN’S KINGS ARE ANOINTED. 
Not Britain and the Empire only, but the English-speaking world in general, 
Sustained a severe emotional shock by the damage done in a recent Nazi night 
Taid on the capital to Westminster Abbey, with its national and private monu- 
ments and sacred associations reaching back over a thousand years of English 


Collegiate Church of St. Peter in Westminster, as the Abbey is officially known, lies 
now largely roofless under the London sky, for the roof over the lantern fell in 
at the height of the attack and timbers and vaulting crashed in a heap on to 
the floor of the crossing, the central space where the transepts and the choir 
intersect. The most architecturally important parts of the Abbey buildings have, 
however, happily survived and the fabric is intact. The Deanery, one of the best 
examples of medieval houses in England, was destroyed. (For.) 
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HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE years ago— 

in the lifetime of the fathers of men still living 
to-day—this country had reached a vital and, as it 
seemed to many, a fatal stage of her long struggle 
against Napoleon. Everywhere except on sea she 
was faced by seemingly invincible might—might that, 
wielded by the greatest genius of his age, only proved 
the stronger for every challenge the intrepid islanders 
made to it. Every attempt to check France’s pre- 
dominance on land had ended in disaster and new 
humiliation. Peace for herself Britain knew she 
could have, because the tyrant Napoleon needed peace 
to consolidate his despotic power and the “ new Euro- 
pean order’? which he had built 
upon it. But it was not for her 
own peace that Britain was fight- 
ing. Unconsciously she was fighting, 
as to-day, for the enduring purpose 
of her history—the survival of human 
freedom. True to that profound 
and hereditary instinct which per- 
haps she inherited from ancient 
Greece, Britain, a land governed by 
aristocrats, was staking her own 
survival in an _ exhausting and 
seemingly hopeless struggle to enable 
her neighbours to determine their 
own conduct and future. Her war 
aim, though never expressed, was 
that the final test of all human 
action was not whether it was 
glorious or logical or egalitarian or 
idealistic, but whether it was free 
and spontaneous. Freedom was so 
dear to her people that they could 
not, when faced by a world in chains, 
continue to enjoy their own liberty 
in peace. Fifteen years before, they 
had gone to war with a new France 
whose own revolution they had at 
first hailed with delight as a step 
towards the emancipation of men 
from outworn shackles and oppres- 
sions. Yet, when that new France, 
in its enthusiasm for the principles 
of equality, spurned the salutary 
checks of international law and good 
faith which the wisdom of ages had 
raised as a guard against aggression 
and oppression, Britain, long versed 
in the practise of liberty, did not 
hesitate to challenge the new 
convert to Freedom. For the sake 
of others’ freedom she called her 
unruly disciple to order. When the 
French sans-cul ottes, in their zeal to 
force their own liberty, equality and 
fraternity on their slower neighbours, 
broke down their landmarks, Britain 
demanded the restoration of those 
landmarks. The invasion of the 
Dutch Republic by Dumouriez’s 
army was the signal for peaceful 
Britain to mobilise her ridiculous 
little army against the enthusiasts 
who had stormed the Bastille and 
flung down the gauntlet to the 
coalesced kings on the field of 
Valmy. For that reason it seemed 
to some as if Britain was fighting 
not for, but against, human freedom. 


But her instinct was sound. A 
crusade for liberty which enforced 
liberty at the price of denying 
self-determination to others could 
only end in one way. It ended, 
as Burke had prophesied, in Napoleon, the new 
order of the Bayonet, and the Grande Armée. 
Britain, who began the war as the ally of the old bad 
kings and the decadent feudal tyrannies, found herself 
before long without any allies at all. For the old 
bad kings made peace with the new dynamic force 
which, with its greater human elasticity, was stronger 
than their old dying force, and the decadent feudal 
tyrannies shrivelled into dust in the fierce glare of 
the New Order of the Embattled French People. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL 


SIR ROBERT HAINING, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 

And only island Britain, blinking angrily at the fiery 
dawn across the narrow Channel, remained unbowed. 
For seven more years she maintained the struggle 
virtually single-handed. Then, weary to death, and 
in urgent need to put her own neglected house in order, 
she made peace. ; 


But with that with which she had made peace, 
she could not remain at peace. Napoleon recognised 
no liberty but the liberty of armed France to enforce 
her new rule and order on all the world. He had only 
to raise his iron finger and the entire continent trem- 
bled. The cowed Spaniard and Italian, the German, 


K.C.B. : 


THE EVACUATION OF OUR FORCES FROM GREECE. 


Said to have been specially chosen by General Sir John Dill for his organising ability, General Haining was the 
recipient of Mr. Churchill’s congratulations on the brilliant staff work which made possible the evacuation of 
the British and. Empire forces. Appointed to co-ordinate the decisions of the War Cabinet with the needs of 
the Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry, General Haining, throughout the tense days of the rearguard action 
in Greece, was busy at his desk in Whitehall, a desk from which he has been absent only one day in recent 
months, and that was to inspect at a Royal Artillery depdt some new guns which are being supplied to the 
Army in large numbers. Although General Haining is now concerned with the executive side of the war, he 
has much experience of active service, and three years ago led the Palestine campaign. There he learned the 
vital importance of tanks in modetn warfare, and the General has done much to strengthen our forces in this 
direction, while his influence has also brought about a vastly increased fire-power in the Army. 
himself, his working motto is 

was educated at Uppingham and entered the Army in 1901. 


“Guns, more guns. Tanks, more tanks.” 


the Dutch, the Swiss, tremblingly obeyed him. Past 
treaties and international obligations had no power 
to restrain his omnipotent will; they had no validity 
against the New Freedom and the sanction of the 
Grande Armée. Again Britain, greatly daring, but 
without hesitation, found herself at war. Fifteen 
millions challenged forty millions, and potentially a 
hundred millions. An island of shopkeepers stood 
with bared breast and clenched fists in the path of 
the greatest military empire the world had ever seen. 


A NEW PORTRAIT, BY ERIC KENNINGTON, OF THE 
VICE-CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF SINCE 1940,” WHO WAS MAINLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 


Sir Robert is fifty-nine years of age, 
(Copyright reserved by the owner.) 
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European independence. One by one 
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She had not a friend in the world 
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CHINA’S MUCH-BOMBED CAPITAL: A CITY OF TROGLODYTE SHELTERS. 
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% CHUNGKING HAS 1200 CAVE-SHELTERS: AT THE MOUTH OF THE CAVE THE PUBLIC WAIT & 
Zz PATIENTLY FOR THE FINAL ALARM BEFORE ENTERING. 
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Continued.) 

are our photographs above indicate. The chief reason why Chungking is safe—apart from 

material damage—is that it is the only important objective within 600 miles and Japanese 

‘planes must fly over 300 miles of Marshal Chiang-Kai-Shek’s territories to reach it. As 

soon as enemy "planes cross into the province, one red paper ball is hauled up on every 

high building and hill in Chungking, from instructions received from the Air Defence 

Headquarters, who work in safety, deep underground. When they head for Chungking 

two red balls are raised and sirens.sound. Usually an hour later the urgent alarm is 

signalled by an undulating siren and the balls are lowered. When the raid is over, to 
indicate the All Clear, a long green paper tube is hoisted. Winter raids on Chungking 
usually send the entire population into shelters about noon, leaving the city overhead 
utterly empty save for mongrel dogs, fire fighters, anti-aircraft gunners, and big vultures 
which hover above. Summer raids are more variable and frequent, but for two years 

Chungking, though laid largely in ashes, carries on unconcernedly and in the true Oriental 

characteristic of philosophical resignation. In the private caves numbers of persons whose houses 

have been obliterated after two years of continuous bombing live almost permanently underground. 
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aN AIR-RAID WARNING REACHES CHUNGKING: THE HOISTING OF TWO RED PAPER 
KALLS ON BUILDINGS INTIMATES THAT ENEMY AEROPLANES APPROACH THE CAPITAL. 
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HE air-raid shelters of Chungking are remarkable. The city is built over a high 
backb of sandstone and the industrious citizens have hacked and dynamited 
mnse numbers of caves, 500 public, 600 private, and 100 for cars and storage, some 
ng 200 ft. underground, many hit repeatedly without a quiver being felt by the trog- 
The American journal “ Life’’ describes the spectacle of Chungking’s 

n of 450,000 going calmly and safely underground long before Japanese 
overhead as ‘“‘one of the most unpredictable marvels of our time.” In 

ntinues, “‘ perhaps one-sixth of the population uses the shelters, for flat 

don would find it difficult to build shelters for 6,000,000 people.” Day and night 
ters dig tunnels farther into the rock. Some shelters have four main entrances, several 
urgency ex and are furnished with heavy wooden gates at the entrance, narrow 
wien benches along the sides, electric lights for the workmen, but not for the people 
mm raids, sometimes a blow ventilating system. ‘‘ They are damp, stuffy, pitch-dark, 
witd, a silent, breathing tomb of humanity. But they are magnificently safe. Even 
Mitals are moved down into the shelters when the ‘planes approach.”” How safe they 
[Continued on right. 
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FOE 
CHUNGKING’S AIR DEFENCE HEADQUARTE FROM HERE 
RELAYED TO 22 ALARM STATIONS, 1200 SHELTERS 


SARDINES IN A CAVE-SHELTER WHILE THE RAID IS ON. THE PHOTO- RAID WARNINGS ARE 
\KEN BY FLASHLIGHT, FOR NORMALLY THE PEOPLE STAND IN THE DARK. AND FIRE STATIONS. (Associated Press.) 
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“BUSINESS AS USUAL”: CHINA’S DEVASTATED CAPITAL DEFIES AIR-WAR. 
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DESPITE TWO YEARS’ BOMBINGS AND HIGH PRICES, STORES LIKE THAT ABOVE FLOURISH, 
THIS SELLS DRESSED DUCKS, CHICKENS, HAMS, PORK, SWEETS, ORANGES AND WINES, 
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F CHINA’S FREE CAPITAL: A PART OF THE CITY DEVASTATED BY JAPANESE BOMBERS. 
A NEW CITY IS RISING LIKE A PHCNIX ON THE ASHES OF THE OLD. 


eee 


” HUNGKING,” writes the American journal “ Life,” “is as full of unsung civilian 
heroes as is London. Bombing has broken the nerve of neither great city. If 
possible, the people of Chungking do more laughing and joking, make more cheerful 
noise and are more completely the same under the bombs than even the Londoners.” Z ; 
“ Business as usual” is the spirited attitude of Western China's capital as it is of / INCENDIARY BOMBS BURSTING ON CHUNGKING. TWO-THIRDS OF THE CAPITAL HAS BEEN 
London—where notices to such effect are stuck up almost before damaged buildings are EE SS a oe ee ee er ee See 
free from the ministrations of the fire-fighters. A fine idea of what this city has suffered 
and how it conducts its business in spite of it all is demonstrated above. One of the 
photographs shows fires caused by incendiary bombs, where fires wiped out more than a 
square mile of buildings in the heart of the ancient walled section of the city. Two 
others evidence the havoc of enemy bombs over a considerable area, but many 
inhabitants have returned to their devastated homes after patching them up as best they 
gould, because remcval to other parts was not worth while in view of day-to-day risks, 
while rebuilding was impossible without the means. One-third of Chungking has been 
demolished in two years of constant Japanese bombings and another third at least has 
(Continued below on right 
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been badly damaged. Nevertheless, the crowded slums, smelling of garbage, $ 

incense and damp plaster torn down by enemy bombs, are being rebull 

streets, and even a few seven-story skyscrapers bréak the skyline. In this wk 

troglodytes, life must pursue its normal course as far as possible. Hence shops, 

* Little Suchow”’ store, which followed the Government from Hankow 
neh is chock-a-block full of dainties, toys and objets d’art, although prices aré 


a bold ly daring fate, dis pl ay their wares, even those so vulnerable as ¢ hinawareé, 4 
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> ONE OF CHUNGKING’S STORES: “NEW LIFE,”” SUPPORTING THE RENAISSANCE MOVEMENT their business with true Chinese imperturbability. On May 11 the British nt ad 
OF MME. CHIANG-KAI-SHEK, WHICH IS HAVING A GREAT INFLUENCE ON YOUNG CHINA and Wile 
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rendered almost uninhabitable in a Japanese raid. (Photographs by A.P 
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BUSTLE AMID DEVASTATION: CHUNGKING CARRIES ON AS USUAL. 


Continued.) 

the Japanese are un- 
able to do. It is true 
that they have de- 
stroyed the bulk of the 
city’s buildings, but it 
has not affected in the 
least Marshal Chiang- 
Kai-Shek’s Govern- 
ment, which conducts 
its business and pre- 
serves its archives in 
absolutely safe subter- 
ranean shelters. Even 
in destroying the old 
buildings, which were 
mainly shoddy and in- 
sanitary, it is giving 
the Government an 
opportunity to build a 
new city of wide streets 
and skyscrapers. The 
savagery of the Japan- 
ese, who have emu- 
lated their Nazi masters 
faithfully, has further- 
more caused Japanese 
to be regarded by all 
Chinese with loathing 
and contempt, and all 
close observers of the 
wanton war which 
Japan has waged 
against China to-day 
believe that in due 
time—and that before 
very long—China will 
take full revenge on 
her greedy enemy. On 
March 15 President 
Roosevelt declared 
that China should get 
her share of the Lease- 
and-Lend Bill, and be- 
fore long Chungking 
will be able to meet 
Japan in the air on 
equal or superior 
terms. Then the day 
of reckoning will be at 
hand. Our pictures 
a “ah show the destruction 
: : : +29 : aoe ie suffered by the city and 


the city’s life, yet gay 

(HUNGKING’S MUCH-BOMBED HSIAO LIANG TZE ROAD LOOKING TOWARDS THE RIVER: ONE OF THE CAPITAL’S BUSY STREETS WHICH, IN SPITE OF and unconcerned, go- 

DEVASTATION AFTER TWO YEARS OF JAPANESE BOMBING, STILL CARRIES ON WITH IMPERTURBABLE COURAGE. HERE MAY BE PURCHASED PROVISIONS, ing about its business. 
WINE, SHOES, CLOTHES, AND BOOKS. THE GOVERNMENT PROVIDES FREE RICE. (Associated Press.) 
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HUNGKING, 
Marshal Chiang- 
i-Shek's capital, 
th a population of 
000, stands 1500 
tiles up the Yangtze 
River, deep in the 
igled mountains of 
kis, This city, 4000 
jas old, has taken 
jpanese bombs with- 
wt flinching, where 
imme 3000 tons of 
hbmbs have been 
opped on a crowded 
m with few wide 3 : 
iets. After two years Sit t FY J 
experience it is in a . ee 
the most invul- 
ble city in the 
iid against bomb- 
although of its 
mmer edifices one- 
dhas been entirely 
toyed, and another 
mie partially so. On 
fine 28 and August 10, 
0, it was furiously 
blitzed,” when incen- 
bombs and fire 
med out nearly a 
mh of the city. For- 
nately for its in- 
tants, it is built 
Maridge of sandstone, 
and today has dug 
mough caves to pro- 
all its population 
td even furniture and 
a One tunnel alone, 
im tile and a half 
Mf, holds 20,000 
Mle. Its ability to 
Y Japanese air raids 
Nhilst this remorseless 
*d ambitious enemy 
Ms to bludgeon the 
Chinese into sur- 
Mader affords an inter- 
Sting Sidelight on the 
Mitations of air 
swemacy without the 
Silty to follow it up 
land forces, which 
(Continued on right, 
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ACROSS THE YANGTZE, BEYOND CHUNGKING PROPER, STAND THE UNITED STATES AND GERMAN EMBASSIES, AND EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN COMMERCIAL Z 
AGENCIES. THIS PART HAS SUFFERED LITTLE. CHUNGKING WAS PARADOXICALLY REBORN WHEN THE GOVERNMENT OCCUPIED IT IN 1938 AND THE JAPANESE rt 
BEGAN TO BOMB IT. IT WILL BE EVENTUALLY A SPACIOUS, MODERNISED CITY. 
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(Associated Press.) 
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REALISTIC MIMIC “INVASION” OF ENGLAND: “ENEy@iNZ 
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DEAD BEAT! ADVANCE UNITS OF INVADING “ ENEMY" INFANTRY, AFTER MARCHING ALL NIGHT AND THE FOLLOWING MORNING, HAVE DULY REACHED THEIR OBJECTIVE, AND FALLEN 
COMPLETELY EXHAUSTED, THEY HAVE THROWN THEMSELVES DOWN BY THE ROADSIDE, WHILE A SUPPORTING INFANTRY BATTALION MARCHES FORWARD TO THE ATTAC 
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‘ ITs 
A TANK CASUALTY: A CAPTURED PANZER ENEMY MEDIUM TANK, HAVING SHED ITS TRACK, BEING REPAIRED BY THE CREW. IN THE BACKGROUND MOVING INTO POS 4 : 


IS A COLUMN OF DEFENDING TANKS HEADED BY A “GIN PALACE,’”’ OR TANK BRIGADE ARMOURED CONTROL MOBILE H.Q. = 

se fully 7M" @ realis 

yed, the Him" part, 

various Ware Moured , 
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These sketches by our special artist at recent Army exercises represent a | thrust its way towards London. In this large-scale Army ex 
few “‘incidents’’ of a supposed enemy invading force which had succeeded men took part and over 10,000 mechanised vehicles were er 
in making a landing somewhere in East Anglia and was endeavouring to | . taking part including many skilled technicians or experts 
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MaNZER DIVISIONS THRUSTING TOWARDS THE CAPITAL. 


GRNEAU, AT RECENT ARMY EXERCISES. 
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(HECK AT CROSS-ROADS : THE “ENEMY ’”’ INVADERS’ PROGRESS IS STOPPED, THEIR FORWARD BREN-GUN CARRIERS HAVING BEEN HELD UP BY DEFENDING HOME GUARD STRONG POSTS. 
A SUPPORTING ANTI-TANK PILL-BOX AND BREN-GUN SECTIONS MOVING INTO ACTION TO DISLODGE THEM. 
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TO POSIT! THE SPEARHEAD OF THE INVADING “ PAN-FORCE ”’ CRASHES ITS WAY THROUGH A USUALLY SLEEPY EAST ANGLIAN TOWN: TANKS, BREN-CARRIERS, AND MOTOR-CYCLISTS ROAR 
THROUGH NARROW STREETS, IGNORING TRAFFIC LIGHTS, ASTONISHING THE LOCAL INHABITANTS, BUT THE TRAFFIC POLICEMAN OBLIGINGLY PASSES THEM THROUGH. 


-¢ fully 7m" @ realistic battle, in which parachute troops, Home Guards and aeroplanes that the Germans have used their Panzer divisions. The “ invaders ”’ 
yed, the HME" Part, the defenders tackled a powerful ‘“‘enemy"’ force of tanks and routed, but not before they had enjoyed some success. In this realistic 
various Wa “Noured cars, and the two iron forces finally crashed into battle in the way the ‘‘enemy"’ employed ** Fifth Columnists’ and ‘‘ spies.” 
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“FIVE AND TEN. THE FABULOUS LIFE OF F. W. WOOLWORTH”: By JOHN K. WINKLER.* 


HAVE frequently in this place reviewed the lives of 

explorers and adventurers, who have usually died 
for their causes, or returned home, heads up, holds empty, 
sails in ribbons, to poverty and neglect in old age, and 
posthumous statues and centenary dinners. Here we have 
a book about an adventurer of our age, who put into a 
career of salesmanship as much dream and energy as ever 
Columbus put into that enterprise which discovered America 
and loaded him with chains. The author is not a very 
good writer; and he doesn’t even make it clear whether 
he thinks that Mr. Woolworth’s career was a model for us 
all, or whether he fully realises the comic and the tragic 
elements in the human life which he records. 

The “career,” a chapter in what is sometimes called 
the ‘** Romance of Commerce,” is typical of some in Europe 
and of many in booming nineteenth- 
century America. The industrious boy 
was born in 1852, son of a small farmer, 
in New York State—which offers the 
author an opportunity of digressing into 
stories about Red Indians and Bona- 
parte’s brother, Joseph, who was “a 
colourful character in local history.” 
He could not bear farming, and took a 
job in a local store, delivering packages, 
washing windows, sweeping floors, for 
nothing a week for a man “ who wore 
his side-whiskers and fashionable skirted 
coat with satin-faced lapels with an air 
of authority.” Let me quote: “ Wool- 
worth never forgot the trials and 
tribulations of his first day with 
Augsbury and Moore. Years later he 
recounted them to B. C. Forbes, the 
financial writer, who recorded them in 
his meaty book, Men Who are Making 
America: ‘Mr. Augsbury was the first 
one I encountered. ‘“ Bub, don’t they 
wear any collars in your neighbour- 
hood ?”” was how he greeted me. I 
replied : ‘‘ No.” ‘* No neckties either ? ” 
I again replied “No.” “Js this old 
flannel shirt the best you have to wear?” 
he next asked. “* Yes, sir,” I replied. 
“* Well, you ’d better go out and get a 
white shirt and a collar and tie before 
you begin to work.”’” That’s the be- 
ginning of the story, which ends in fairy 





THE STORE OPENED IN NOVEMBER 1881 AT SCRANTON, PENN- 


WHICH BECAME 
CENT IN THE WORLD,” 


SYLVANIA, 


*“The space was so large,” C. S. Woolworth wrote on the opening date, 
November 6, 188, “that we had to build a partition about two-thirds of 
the way back in order to make a decent showing of our stock—and we had 


to spread it out pretty thin in spots at that!” 


palaces on Fifth Avenue and Long Island—‘* Log Cabin to 
White House ” with a modern difference. Woolworth got 
the idea of a “ Five and Ten Cent Store,” plugged away at 
it in spite of failure after failure, worked, saved, schemed, 
bought out rivals, until he had thousands of stores not 
only in America, but in Europe, and lived to see the English 





* “ Five and Ten. The Fabulous Life of F. W. Woolworth.” By 
John K. Winkler. Illustrated. (Robert Hale, Ltd.; 12s. 6d.) 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE 
SQUARE, WATERTOWN, N.Y., 
“*17ll work the first three months for nothing,’ offered the 


pay me $3.50 a week for the second three months.’ After considerable discussion this proposal was accepted, 
and it was agreed that the _ apprentice should report for work the following Monday, March 24, 1873.... 


“THE SECOND OLDEST FIVE-AND-TEN 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


stores producing a better profit than the American ones. 
Cheapness was his motto as an entrepreneur. Cheapness 
of commodities implied cheapness of labour. He paid 
girls six shillings a week because he could get them for 
that; when discontent seemed imminent, he invented a 
Christmas bonus. He had his eye on the machine all the 
time ; he even went to his own stores and stole articles off 
the counters, in order to prove that sufficient watch was 
not being kept. And having made his pile—the accounts 
of his finances and the names of his helpers are occasionally 
as interminable here as the catalogue of the ships in Homer— 
he took his pleasures. 

He was the Innocent Abroad. Here he is on London: 
“Our first impression of London was not very ex- 
alted, although the day was as fine as they ever get in 





young Woolworth 


the young man drove home, exultant, to break the news.” 


Ilustrations reproduced from “‘ Five and Ten” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Robert Hale, Lid. 


London. The whole City is covered with 
a dense smoke, caused by using soft coal, 
and reminds one of Pittsburg before the 
reign of natural gas. The low, dingy 
buildings are black with it, and we were 
somewhat disappointed with the Largest 
City in the World. We took a carriage 
to the Hotel Savoy, an entirely new hotel, 
and considered one of the finest in the 
world.” Here he is on Vienna: “ You 
see no dudes in the street, but sensible- 
looking business men, and it hardly 
seems possible among such fine-looking, 
intelligent people that not one in a 
thousand can speak a word of English, 
though they look more like Americans 
than any city we have been in.” And 
here he is on pictures, of which he 
obediently saw many during his repeated 
travels over this strange, antediluvian 
Europe. ‘‘ To-day I went to the Belvidere 
Picture Gallery, owned by the Emperor, 
and saw the works of Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Diirer, 
and many other old masters. But I must 
say as a whole I cannot appreciate the 
famous works of the old masters as 
well as the modern pictures, with the 
exception of the pictures of Rubens’ first 
and second wives, painted by himself, 
ard a few others, including two famous 
pictures by Danner over 200 years ago, 
representing an old man and an old 
woman. Each is about 12 by 18 inches, 
and the Emperor was offered by some 
Englishman 250,000 pounds ($1,250,000) 
for them. They are certainly wonderful 
works of art, and we are allowed to 
examine them very closely, and I never 
saw anything more natural. It looks as 
if they could speak, and the wrinkles in 
the face, the veins, the tints on the cheeks, 
and the beard of the old man, in fact the 
finest particles and pores of the skin are 
visible as though they were alive.” On 
food again, from Berlin: ‘“‘ Have been 
away two months, and have had no strawberries 
[this in April), celery, oranges, no beans, buckwheat 
cakes, oysters ; but they have lots of dishes here we don’t. 
I have a good appetite, and can eat most anything, but 
draw the line at sausage and caviare. The latter is com- 
posed of fish eggs, raw, soaked in oil, and looks like black 
tea.”” But he liked Paris: ‘“‘ The more one sees of Paris, 
the more magnificent it looks, and there seems to be no 
limit to its grandeur. The cabs here are very cheap. You 


“FIVE AND TEN ”’—WILLIAM H. MOORE’S STORE ON THE PUBLIC 
WHERE WOOLWORTH STARTED HIS CAREER 


, then twenty-one, ‘if you will 


THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK, STILL REGARDED AS 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
ALTHOUGH NOW SURPASSED IN HEIGHT BY LATER SKYSCRAPERS: 
“On a soft spring evening in 1913... the lights were lowered. ; 
was a moment of hushed silence as President Wilson presse¢ a Dutton 7 
Washington. Instantly 80,000 electric bulbs in New York were set aglow » 
and from the blackness of the mild, moonless spring night there spran 
sparkling life the world’s tallest and most beautiful skyscraper—the hie 


can ride anywhere in the city from point to point for one 
and a half francs (30 cents), but the driver will cal] out 
‘ Poor Boy ” which in English means a fee.” d 

We hadn’t much to offer him. In England he Visited 
what he and his biographer call ** Blenheim Castle.” « The 
Castle is the home of the Duke of Marlborough and was the 
home of the Duchess (Consuela [even that isn’t spelt right] 
Vanderbilt), who now does not live with him. This famous 
estate of 70,000 acres is sadly run down. The Duke spends 
a great deal of money in fine living in Paris, London, Monte 
Carlo, etc. He has not the power to sell his land or great 
works of art, sculpture or furniture. How much better jt 
would have been for him if he had been obliged to learn 


the five-and-ten cent business at $6 per week and 
become a commercial man.” 

So, with his millions, he made 

what he could of the end of 


his life. He filled houses with 
enormous organs, switchable on jp 
every room; he imported all kinds 
of fantastic marbles; he had Chinese 
Rooms cheek by jowl with Georgian 
Rooms ; and, building a colossal store 
on the site of his first five-and-ten- 
cent store, he had a grand opening. 
“To Woolworth this opening was as 
none other. In_ striped trousers and 
cutaway, he stepped forward to greet 
his guests. With him were Mrs. Wool- 
worth and officials of the New York 
office and their wives. As the orchestra 
struck up ‘The Woolworth March,’ 
the five-and-ten-cent magnate caught 
the eye of a reporter who stood near him. 
“We've got some of the best people 
in town here,’ he whispered delightedly, 
‘Don’t it do your heart good?’” 
He became fat and _= grey and | 
correctly dressed. When the end © 
approached it hurt him to turn his © 
concern into a company which could 7 
carry on after he had gone; but © 
he bravely did it as he could not 
bear the thought of the vision of @ 
five-and-ten cents disappearing from © 
the face of the earth. 
Yet the man was not merely 
avaricious. He was a muddle-headed 
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IN 1873. 
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MOST SUPERB MODERN STRUCTURES, 


There 


habitable structure ever reared by man.” 


and no sense of 
forgot tl 
Coul 


romantic with an eye on the money goal, 
Eternity. He thought he was serving, and 
slavery he imposed and the vulgarity of bis ideals. id | 
he return to-day at the age of twenty-one, he penne 
quite capable of volunteering as a rather plundering ve 
in the Air Force. It wasn’t wickedness that made 
successful: it was merely stupidity. 
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THOUGHT IMPREGNABLE. 


THE SMOKE OF BATTLE WREATHING THE PEAKS AROUND KEREN WHEN THE ALLIED GUNS OPENED FIRE ON MARCH 16. THE TOWN ITSELF LIES IN THE HOLLOW BEHIND 
A FORMIDABLE RANGE OF HILLS WHICH PROVIDE A NATURAL FORTRESS. 


THE SCENE OF THE VICTORY —(1) MT. AMBA; (2) CAMERONS RIDGE ; (3) BRIGGS PEAK ; (4) MT. SANCHAL ; (5) KEREN ; (6) FORT DOLOGORODOC ; (7) MT. ZEBAN ; (8) BURSTING SH 
(9) AND (10) AGORDAT-KEREN RAILWAY ; (11) BURSTING SHELLS ; (12) THE PIMPLE ; (13) AND (14) AGORDAT-KEREN ROAD. 


The assault on Keren began on March 16 after six weeks’ preparation. The battle— 


Which was to last nearly a fortnight—began with a tornado of gunfire. Behind the 
ousting shells was an army composed of British, Indian, Sudanese, and Free French 
"oops. Day after day the attacking forces moved forward, capturing peak after 
Pak, ridge after ridge, storming their way up and around precipitous cliffs and 
Tountains. By the 20th the enemy losses wefe already heavy; the next day Italian 
“unter-attacks were beaten off and in close fighting there were bayonet charges 


and much use made of hand-grenades. By March. 22, fighting against odds of four 
to one, the attackers had captured part of the chain of tremendous heights 
commanding the gorge leading up to Keren. British and Indian troops formed 
the spearhead of the assaults, and Mr. Churchill, referring to the fall of Keren on 
March 27 in the House of Commons, said: ‘ Foremost in all this fighting have been 


our Indian troops, who have at all points and on all occasions sustained the 
martial reputation of the sons of Hindustan.” 
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| ee us be militarily academic 


for once in this world of VW 
hard military realities. It must be THE AR 


many months since the actualities 
of war have given me time to write 
in these pages of what in the 
days of my youth was still being 
called by the older generation a 
““sham fight.’”” When they used 
the phrase, they were thinking of a brigade advancing 
across the Fox Hills, and the word going round : “ The 
General will now reconnoitre ’’; whereupon the General 
tittupped forward perhaps a couple of hundred yards 
to a bit of rising ground to scan the inevitable battle- 
field, and the enemy’s dispositions upon it. The 
exercise which I saw the other day covered some 
fifty miles of ground. Generals certainly went to 
see things for themselves, though 
on something very much faster 
than a horse, but they also 
talked by wireless to recon- 
naissance units miles away, and 
learnt of the enemy’s dispositions 
fromthem. Yet for the infantry 
there was still plenty of hard 
marching in the midst of al’ the 
motorisation, and the drivers of 
vehicles, whether for fighting or 
for transport, did not have an 
easy time. 

On the day of my arrival in 
the Southern Command area, I 
first of all heard from the Army 
Commander, General Alexander, 
and then in more detail from 
his B.G.S., the general idea of 
the exercise. Three German 
divisions had managed to effect 
a landing and to drive back the 
forces guarding the beaches. 
The R.A.F. had bombed the 
invaders, and was continuing 
to do so, but the latter were 
plentifully provided with anti- 
aircraft artillery, and for the 
purpose of the scheme it was 
taken for granted that our 
bombers had been unable to 
prevent the completion of the 
landing, the progress of the Ger- 
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THE XRMY IN TRAINING. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


been better spent than it was. I carried away 
an impression of good planning—which is the 
essence of a successful exercise—-and, as I have 
said, of good umpiring—without which the best of 
planning is of no avail. I was also greatly struck 
by the excellence of communication ; wireless tele- 
phony has certainly played its part in the revolution 
in war which those of my generation have seen, 
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though it has not yet 


and quit 
though it is an imp 
to induce the average 
soldier on manceuvres 


agine himself a Germa; 


with lust for  slaught 
destruction. 

To return to the imaginary situation on ; 
day, the local reserve having been engaged 
being able to halt the enemy’s progress 
handed over a motorised division from rese; 
ordered it to make one of the long night ap 
for which such formations are particular! 
and to launch a counter-offensive at dawn pn 
against the enemy’s right centre. Its int 
seemed very promising 
was learnt that the ‘‘( 
Panzer division was 
and that its armoured 
the van were pushin; 


changed the situation 
cation was therefore 
G.H.Q. to release anot 
of its reserve, an a 
division, in order to 
the Panzer division ar 
enable a_ general 
offensive to be launch: 
the object of driving t! 
back into the sea. 
on other parts of tl 
made G.H.Q. hesitate 
mit this invaluable 
force, but it compron 
permitting plans 
armoured division’s inte 
to be worked out betw 
staffs concerned, so 
could, if necessary, 
very short notice. I w: 
to the armoured 4d 
headquarters, and |! 
privilege of  attendir 
divisional commander's 
ence, where I heard hi: 
ing out the need for 


mans inland or the disembarka- LARGE-SCALE ANTI-INVASION ARMY EXERCISES ON SALISBURY PLAIN TO TEST MOTORISED AND ARMOURED on the move: that 
tion of a Panzer division at a DIVISIONS : ARTILLERY PASSING THROUGH A PICTURESQUE VILLAGE, WITH SMALL BOYS AS KEEN OBSERVERS. and vigour on the 


captured port. It was, of course, 
necessary, since the exercise was largely 
designed to provide experience for the 
staffs and officers of tank formations, 
to shepherd those on each side into an 
area in which they could deploy and 
manceuvre without damage to crops and 
property, and this area was Salisbury 
Plain. Yet the scheme was so worked out 
that there was, in effect, nothing unnatural 
in the course which the operations took. More- 
over, the executants were given in advance 
only the barest idea of how the affair would 
develop. Their actual movements were partly, 
their success or failuse was wholly, con- 
trolled from moment to moment by a very 
large and, so far as I could judge, very 
competent staff of umpires. There was 
thus nothing of the set-piece about the 
scheme from the point of view of subordinates, 
who not only had to act very quickly, 
but also retained a large measure of 
initiative. I need scarcely emphasise the 
importance of training for armoured 
formations, in view of the training in 
actual warfare which those of the enemy 
have gained in Poland, France, Yugoslavia, 
Greece and Libya. It is, I think, well 
known that we had no armoured division 
in France when the German assault began, 
and that the only prolonged experience 
under conditions of active service which 
the Royal Armoured Corps has yet gained 
has been in North Africa. —~ 

I have always loved ‘the Plain,” and 
the market towns and villages on its borders, 
and it was delightful to get away from office 
work into this unscarred country, now just 
coming to its best. But except for an hour 
snatched to revisit Salisbury Cathedral, and 
a few moments spent in contemplation of 
gardens bright with spring, I was on the 
move the whole time, and must have 
covered hundreds of miles trying to keep 


up with the progress of the battle. This GENERAL 


was in fact not possible. I had no oppor- 
tunity to visit an R.A.F. headquarters, 





SIR ALAN BROOKE, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF HOME FORCES, 
AT THE ANTI-INVASION EXERCISES ON SALISBURY PLAIN. SIR ALAN TALKING 
TO AN OFFICER. 
Under the command of Lieut.-General the Hon. H. R. L. G. Alexander, recent “ Invasion ”’ 


PRESENT 


the armoured cars, but 


protection during the approach 
for the heavy tanks, and still more 


In the afternoon I went down 
the infantry battle. The command 
British motorised division whose inte 
view of the ‘ German” Panzer 
landing, to draw back to a strong 
position, the far bank of a river fa 
its beauty, but with a swampy be 
motorised division encounters ta 
must dig itself in, and get its \ 
is ‘‘ cat’s-meat ”’ to the enemy. Cov 
by one of his brigades, and later 
reconnaissance unit, he - slippe 
after dark unmolested by the e 
fantry. Nor did the enemy’s Panze» 
take any notice of him. It pass 
his front, intent only on mee 
British armoured division, of who 
in reserve it was well aware. 
force hovering outside the battle 
‘‘German’”’ commander could 1 
any diversion of effort. If he coul 
for the armoured division, all 
plain sailing for him. So far, the 
gone almost~+ entirely in favou 
invaders. Now there was to 
more serious test. 

Next morning I was out on 
at seven o'clock, the hour at wh 
finally permitted the armoured (| 
be thrown into the fight. It was ! 
by the sun,/as the bitter cold 
realise, and some of the men who! 
the night in the open—whereas | 
six hours in a comfortable bed 
little stiff until fresh activity 4 
in temperature thawed them out. 
the armoured division’s count 
nearly all the morning, occasion 
over to the enemy to view thi 
another angle. The armoured ca! 


though I can testify that there were plenty exercises have been practised on Salisbury Plain in which 50,000 men were engaged, sides advanced so swiftly that, ! 
of ‘‘ Lysanders’”’ in the air, and I missed the object being to test measures to repel a supposed enemy invasion, Pe a motorised time they got out of the cont 
: ah L . division. In his article, our military correspondent, Captain Cyril Falls, who was present : ; 
one or two episodes; but if I had seen at these exercises, writes: “I carried away an impression of good planning~-which is the umpires, but matters were soon st 
these I should have missed others, and essence of a successful exercise—and of good umpiring, without which the best of planning out. Then the heavy tanks came 


I do not think my time could have 


is of no avail.” 


the various movements. (British Official Photographs.) 


General Sir Alan Brooke, Commander-in-Chief Home Porces, followed 


and a tank battle took place 40 


at a great pace. That . 


in front, caution in rea 


transport, from the enemy’s boml 
even from an occasional far-ranginy 
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middle of the Plain. It was very interesting and 
included a flanking movement, but it must can- 
didly be confessed that a good deal is necessarily 
left to the imagination in these encounters. This 
time the British armoured division was given best 
by the umpires, as, indeed, the future development 
of the scheme demanded that it should be. The 
enemy fell back, and finally, after having received 
, rough handling, broke off the action and retired 
to “harbour,” as the phrase is, in a _ position 
some miles away. Before that happened, I ‘paid one 
more visit to the infantry battle on the flank, where 
| realised to what an extent the defeat of the Panzer 
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RECENTA NTI-INVASION EXERCISES ON SALISBURY PLAIN: 


WHICH THE 


division had affected the whole course 
of the battle. The observer on manceuvres 
has one great advantage over the war 


correspondent when real fighting is in 


progres He can go to both sides for 
information, and, still better, he can 
apply to one of the senior umpires, 
who can generally give him a _ more 
complete and accurate picture than he 
could compile from observation of the 
troops on the ground. 

Here the picture was this. The 
British motorised division had consolidated 
itself to 


some purpose on the line of 
The approaches were sown 
the roads barricaded, the 
bridges prepared for demolition—all, of 
course, theoretically. A proportion of the 
feld artillery was installed in positions 
from which it could engage tanks over 


the river. 
with mines, 


open sights. The enemy’s infantry was 
Pteparing to assault. ‘‘ But,” said the 
umpire, ‘‘ he won’t be allowed to make 


any progress unless he supports his 
attack with a much bigger volume of 
fire than he’s likely to be able to produce. 


In any case, he must break off the attack 


50,000 TROOPS WERE ENGAGED, 
INCLUDING ARMOURED DIVISIONS: TROOPS WITH ANTI-TANK GUNS COVERING A ROADWAY ALONG 


ENEMY MAY ATTEMPT TO PASS. 


slip away or jump into a _ swift pursuit and 
pin him down? It has already been proved often 
enough in this war that to break off an action 
and retire unscathed ‘is still not a difficult feat 
by night; in the withdrawal from Norway, for 
example, it was done time after time. Unless, 
therefore, the commander of the motorised division 
foresaw what would happen, and realised that 
the advance of his ally, the armoured division, 
would compel the enemy to retreat, his chances 
of seriously interfering with the retreat were not 
good. That dilemma I was, alas! unable to see 
solved. Work next morning and the possibility of a 
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I trust I have been able to indicate the importance 
of an armoured division on the battlefield, or even 
near it. I found myself interested not so much in 
what the two opposed armoured divisions actually 
did, as in their effect upon other troops. ‘‘ Achtung, 
Spittfeuer !"’ said the German pilots to one another 
in the Battle of Britain. ‘‘ ’Ware tanks !’’ represented 
the messages with which the air was thick and the 
wires were heavy in the course of these manceuvres. 
As each armoured division, first the ‘‘ German,’’ then 
the British, appeared on the scene, it dominated 
the battiefield. The other formations were prepared 
to fight it, and fight it hard, but it dictated to them 





CLOSE WIRELESS COMMUNICATION BETWEEN UNITS AND THEIR HEADQUARTERS BEING 
MAINTAINED BY MEANS OF PORTABLE WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 
CARRIED THROUGH OF COUNTER-MEASURES IN 


THOROUGH TESTS WERE 
THE EVENT OF ATTEMPTED INVASION. 


their dispositions and prevented them 
from thinking of anything but defence. If 
that Panzer division had in fact been de- 
feated, then the invasion would have failed, 
and the invading forces would eventually 
have been destroyed or taken prisoner, 
since it was part of the convention that 
the Navy had prevented the arrival of 
further reinforcements. If, on the other 
hand, the Panzer division had been vic- 
torious, an extremely ugly situation would 
have arisen. You may retort that a 
Panzer division, backed by three infantry 
divisions, is not going to capture Great 
Britain. That is true; but if there 
were several other simultaneous landings 
on a similar scale, the consequences would 
be very serious. 

From the point of view of the 
defence of this country, the defence of 
the Middle East and of possible Con- 
tinental ventures alike, this lesson is of 
very great importance. It seems to me 
to be the answer to those who are 
fearful of our concentrating too much 


on tanks, to the detriment of the ex- 
pansion of the R.A.F. If anywhere in 
very shortly. As soon as he hears that this country, anywhere in the Middle 
the Panzer division on his own side has East, the enemy puts an armoured division 
been beaten, and that it’s in retreat with into the field and we have not an 
the British armoured division on its heels, armoured division to meet it, large bodies 
hemust pull out.’’ In fact, the ‘‘ German ”’ of other troops may be overrun and 
infantry division had to do so for two forced to surrender in a very brief space 
purpose to avoid being caught and of time. To make sure, we require, not 
disperse by the advance of the British equal, but superior strength in tanks 
amoure| division, and to protect the on such an occasion. And, what is more, 
Panzer livision in ‘‘ harbour’ during they must be equally good tanks, equally 
the night. How necessary this is, well handled. I met General Martel on 
General de Gaulle could bear witness; Salisbury Plain during this exercise, and 
lor between his two successful counter- he recalled the German statement that, 
oo on the Aisne and on the = CAREFULLY CAMOUFLAGED IN A DITCH: A SOLDIER WITH AN ANTI-TANK RIFLE from beginning to end, from the time 
omme, German infantry  in- KEEPING CLOSE WATCH OVER A’ STRETCH OF ROAD, AWAITING ENEMY ARMOURED you begin serious experiments, to the 
fltrated in considerable numbers into VEHICLES. THE INVADERS WERE DEFEATED IN THE ABOVE EXERCISES. time when your formation is at concert 
the area in which his armoured division Captain Falls, in his article on the above exercises, and after discussing the battle betes tanks pitch, it takes seven years to build up 
ws lying up for the night, though he Ruhr” ("raft "Yan extn, th? detgt of "he ame Sven had ated the @2_Atmoured division. The French dis 
He inn Ce ne ae cee nO. Siae ne Reset arias has" ote east tle MUR ee Sai antes Smee ah Senne, We have hed, 
test po bs pe gon Pll a division and to protect its own Panzer division in “ harbour,” to which it fell back after I suppose, about four. Things = so 
‘ yuld rough handling. (British Official Photographs.) under the stress of war, and we have 
ase at dusk. The British motorised proved our power in the past to make up 
division, when compelled by the tank threat call that night for a duty with which so many of us for lost time and atone for previous procrastination. 
retreat the previous night, had, as I have are now familiar compelled me to catch an evening But it means a great effort on the part of 
Pm contrived to do so without molestation from train back to town. In any case, the exercise designers, of constructors, of administrators, of 
“we enemy. Would it in 


its turn let the enemy 


was almost at its end. 


trainers and of troops. 
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AUGSBURG TO GLASGOW: HESS’S SENSATIONAL FLIGHT FROM GERMANY, 


LONDON NEWS) ©: May 17, 1944 
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$ A RARE PICTURE SHOWING HESS (SECOND FROM RIGHT) IN PRISON WITH HITLER Z 
(LEFT) AT LANDSBERG, AFTER THE NAZI PUTSCH FAILURE AT MUNICH IN 1923. 
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A TYPE OF MESSERSCHMITT “ME. IIO,” WITH A RANGE OF 1500 
MILES AT 215 M.P.H., IN WHICH HESS ESCAPED. (“ The Aeroplane.’’) 
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A MAP SHOWING THE DIRECTION OF HESS’S FLIGHT FROM AUGSBURG, q 
A DISTANCE AS THE CROW FLIES OF APPROXIMATELY 800 MILES. 














THE WRECKAGE OF THE 


AFTER FLYING ACROSS GERMANY AND THE NORTH SEA. 
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HITLER WITH HIS DEPUTY, RUDOLPH HESS (RIGHT), IN THE BEER CELLAR AT 
MUNICH, WHERE A BOMB ATTEMPT ON THEIR LIVES WAS MADE IN NOVEMBER 1939. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH OF HESS; A GERMAN PILOT IN THE LAST WAR, ABOUT i 1) 
ane 


ON A FLIGHT, SHOWING HIS WIFE AND A NAZI OFFICIAL STANDING NEAR BY. 
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As we go to press the announcement is made by the B.B.C. that doctors have 
found Herr Rudolph Hess “fit ‘and sane,” and that he has been remoVed to an | 
unknown destination from the hospital in Glasgow where he had been receiving 
treatment for an injury to his foot sustained on landing by parachute on May 10 
from the Messerschmitt “‘ Me. 110" fighter in which he had made his sensational 
escape from Germany. The first news of one of the most remarkable incidents 


: ; ional 
of the war was given at midnight on May 12 to a gathering of ceptor 
journalists, the Minister of Information, being present, when was read out the re ae 
issued at 11.20 from No. 10 Downing Street, revealing that “ Rudolph Fess, 


; ‘ali ty, 
Deputy Fihrer of Germany and party leader of the National — — 
has landed in Scotland.” The first news that Hitler’s “‘ dearest friend, vote nad 


by him at the time of the attack on Poland as his successor after Goer ae 
(Continued oppos 
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’PLANE FROM WHICH RUDOLPH HESS BALED OUT OVER SCOTLAND, 
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HITLER’S DEPUTY AND HIS “DEAREST FRIEND” ESCAPES TO BRITAIN. 


craacccill 


/ovavanaueunnnnueneanenannenentent 


RUDOLPH HESS, HITLER'S 47-YEAR-OLD DEPUTY AND NAMED AS HIS SUCCESSOR AFTER 
GOERING, WHO LANDED IN SCOTLAND ON MAY I0 AFTER HIS SENSATIONAL FLIGHT. (I.G.P.) 
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HITLER’S “‘ DEAREST FRIEND, 
GLASGOW, AND WAS RESCUED BY A PLOUGHMAN. (Topfical.) 


ANOTHER PORTRAIT OF HESS, WHO WAS BORN ON APRIL 26, 1894, IN ALEXANDRIA, WHERE 
HIS FATHER WAS IN BUSINESS AS A MERCHANT. (Wide World.) 
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fled from Germany was broadcast a few hours before the British statement by reporter, ‘‘and as I assisted him to his feet he thanked me in perfect English... . 
Nazi radio stations, which declared that he had ‘either jumped out of his 'plane We sent word to the military authorities. Meantime . . . he told us he had left 
or-has met with an accident’ after being ‘strictly forbidden to embark on any Germany about .four hours earlier, and had landed because nightfall was approach- 
further flying activity as he was suffering from an illness of some years’ standing.” ing.” Hess sat beside Hitler at the recent session of the Reichstag in Berlin 
A Scottish ploughman named David McLean saw Hess land with his parachute and on May 1 addressed workers at the Messerschmitt factory in Augsburg. He 
and found him lying injured in a field. ‘‘ He smiled,” McLean later told a has been medically reported to be quite sane and healthy, apart from leg injury. 
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The first tank battle in the world’s 
history took place in May 1940, after 
the Germans crossed the frontiers of 
Holland and Belgium, culminating on 
May 13 in a critical clash between 
German and French tanks. The 
action was recently described in the 
“ Berliner Ilustrirte Zeitung” by 
Ernst Freiherr von Jungenfeld, a 
tank officer in the spearhead of the 
attack, which, he boasts, ‘‘ led to the most glorious victory in 
the world’s history.” As a graphic description from an 
enemy viewpoint, it is instructive, and his admission that 
‘““ French tanks are strong and one must work hard to get 
the better of them” is worthy of note. 


THE FIRST BATTLE OF THE TANKS, WHEN GERMANY 


INVADED HOLLAND AND 
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A GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION BY A GERMAN TANK OFFICER WHO 


TOOK PART IN THE FIGHT. 


We reach them at 8.30 to protect the men who are building 
pontoon bridges ; for on the other side of the Maas lies the 
Albert Canal, where our parachute comrades are fighting 
side by side with air-borne troops. Their fight is hard, 
but their great achievement is that an important bridge 
over the Canal falls into our 
hands undamaged, and, pro- 
tected by the fire of our tanks, 
our troops join those on the 
other side of the river. At 
the end of the first day, even 
though the Maas bridges were 
blown up, Eben Emael is silent 
and in our hands, the bridges 
over the Albert Canal are un- 
damaged, Maastricht is occupied, 
and the enemy’s path to the 
German industrial centres _ is 
barred. 

The tank regiment settles 
down for the night under the 
poplars near the Maas, and the 
pioneers start to build a bridge 
over the Maas. 

Three days later we learn 
in the early hours of May 13 
that a large-scale attack with 
several tank divisions is to 
take place. That is the day 
of the tank battle near 
Merdorp, and in the annals 
of German war history it is 
called the first large tank 
versus tank battle. “ The 
Army Corps attacks” is the 


BELGIUM, THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF WHICH OCCURRED ON MAY 9, I94I: order of gh day, and at 
ONE OF THE NAZI “‘ BLACK HUSSARS,” A TANK GUNNER, WEARING THE RIBBON — oo we eee Oe 


GIVEN FOR TANK WORK AGAINST POLAND. 


N May 9, 1940, at 5 p.m., came the order to be ready 
in six hours. We thought it was only for manceuvres, 
but this time it was the real thing. The march to the 
west started at 11 p.m., our objective being Aachen, and 
we clattered along in pitch-dark to reach Aachen before 
midnight. Two hours later came the order: ‘‘ The tank 
division goes forward in three columns across the Dutch 
frontier and is to reach the Maas Bridge near Maastricht 
as quickly as possible. Parachute troops are being landed 
at the Albert Canal, and we must rush to their help and 
must seize the bridges. We will do as we did in Poland, 
where the tanks were always, in the front line. On the 
first day we reach the Maas.” 

We advance, despite resistance. The Dutch must have 
believed the fairy-tale that our tanks were worthless, for 
they try to attack them with machine-guns. But a few 
shots reduce them to silence. Their defences are simple 
and weak. We now halt as the enemy is firing with artil- 
lery. The bridge is blown up, so we must find another 
way. Lieut. Wollschlager advances towards the enemy 
position and fires in all directions with his heavy gun until 
the enemy is silenced. 
The first division has 
by now found another 
way, and we go via 
the Gulpener Berg to 
Margraten. There a 
Narrow bridge must 
be crossed by all 
vehicies. A nearby 
wooden bridge looks 
all right, and several 
tanks take it, but it 
is mined and two 
blow up, fortunately 
the crews miracu- 
lously escaping iu- 
jury. Our tank 
engineer, Lieut. 
Krause, nicknamed 
‘“* Pikra,”’ discovers 
fifty-two large Dutch 
anti-tank mines. In 
places artillery, anti- 
aircraft and tanks all 
meet on their way to 
the front. All with 
one thought—to the 
Maas and to the 
enemy! The hills are 
passed and the Maas 
plain lies ahead. On 
the opposite side are 
hills on which is 
situated the cele- 
brated Fort Eben 
Emael, which will try 
to stop our advance. 
But Eben Emael is 
silent, to our great 
joy. We are nearly 
in sight of Maastricht 
when we hear three 
terrific explosions, 
and we surmise the 
Dutch have blown 
up the bridges over 
the Maas and so 
halted our advance. 


FRANCE, IS THAT INFANTRY 


desperately, 


HAD 


tions. We are now in Belgian 

territory, north-west of Luttich, 

and take up our positions behind the artillery. At 
11 a.m. the artillery start firing and prepare our attack. 
Observation-posts, where our reconnaissance aircraft have 
seen enemy positions, are specially attacked. At noon 
suddenly our friends of the air, the “ Stukas,” appear. 
They cruise like hornets round the enemy, searching for 
their objectives and doing reconnaissance work and find 
out where to unload their dangerous cargoes. German 
‘*Stukas”” rarely miss their targets, and the bombs fall 
where they are intended! At 12.30 the “ Stukas”’ have 
done their work. All bombs are dropped and everywhere 
clouds of smoke and flames form the “ Stukatierten ” 
villages. Meantime artillery fire continues at full strength. 
Punctually-at 12.45 all the tank division move on and the 
attack starts. Fields and pastureland lie ahead of us. The 
country is hilly and everywhere cut into sections by barbed- 
wire entanglements. Woods and small groups of trees are 
not to be seen anywhere. A wonderful sight greets us. 
German tanks attacking the enemy can be seen all around us ! 
So we cross the fields, mowing down the barbed-wire, 
and surmount the difficulties of some of the hollow paths. 
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THE GERMAN EXPLANATION OF THIS DRAWING WHEN THE PANZER DIVISIONS FORCED THEIR WAY THROUGH HOLLAND, BELGIUM AND 
OPENED THE ROAD FOR THE HEAVY-MEDIUM TANKS, THEN ADVANCING TO THE ATTACK. 


Apart from the bathos which Germans commonly use to eulogise their military successes, such as the description given to the advancing tanks, in and our 
these words, “Now the heavy iron monsters roll along in a gigantic attack with their heroic crews against the enemy, who is defending himself < 


the tank commander whose article we have reproduc:d from the Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung, as well as the pictures above, gives a compre- 
hensive account of how the German Tank Division went forward in} three columns, met at first with little resistance, until eventually, being supported 
by “‘ Stuka”’ dive-bombers. they came into conflict with heavy French tanks. Admitting that the French tanks at first fought bravely, he stresses what 
he considers wzs the French tank weakness—lack of manceuvrability, and that they fought singly and in loose formation, not under one command. 
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Soon the scenery changes 


THE FIRST TANK BATTLE IN HISTORY. _ mons sich mien pt 


gerous to us are kept 

artillery fire, and we | 
alone on either side of { 
All this time not a sing), 
fired either from our tank 
enemy’s, and we hope for 

day as yesterday. Sudd 
enemy starts firing from Merdorp. A short h: 
examine the scene through our field-glasses. Fr; 
are ahead. At last the moment has come fo; 
German tank to go into action. The enemy is : 
west with his huge tanks of last war and on th: 
the newest creations of German technicians a 
inventors manned by the fanatically keen G; 
of the new German tank regiments. 

A dramatic attack begins. Both sides { 
with all their guns. This happens in a semi-ci 
Merdorp. One cannot judge the effect yet. | 
changes position from time to time, but as yet no 
losses are sustained by them. Even our tanks, 
heavy guns, have not achieved the hoped-for s 
so we decide to leave Merdorp on our left and t: 
ward to another position. In pérfect formatio: 
ment goes forward, but the enemy makes use 
attack the infantry and to leave the village of 
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A GERMAN TANK COMMANDANT IN THE TOW! 
MACHINE. ON THESE PAGES IS PUBLISHED 

ARTICLE BY A GERMAN TANK COMMANDANI 
FIRST BATTLE BETWEEN GERMAN AND FRE? 
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cauldron, and suddenly we hear that enemy 
tanks are attacking us in the rear. Some 
French tanks have been able to do this. 
“Enemy in the rear, turn and attack.” 
The command has never been given to us 
during our practices or the hundreds of 
exercises we made in peacetime. We do 
this as if we had always done it, and in 
a short space of time a tank of the fifth 
succeeds in setting an enemy tank on fire, 
and fired by this success we all throw 
ourselves on the enemy tanks and destroy 
them all. Our rear is now clear of enemy 
tanks, and we advance again. New tanks 
rush atus from the direction of the water- 
tower of Jandrain. It looks as if for every 
enemy destroyed two new ones appear. 
On either side of us the regiments are 
fighting hard, and can only advance slowly. 
Our ammunition is giving out and it is sad 
to have to tell the other crews by wireless 
to be sparing with theirs or not fire at all. 
But our spirit is unbroken. The stronger 
the enemy, the more intense our desire 
to attack. 

After a short pause the second divison 
attacks the water-tower heights. It is very 
dificult to attack. First a plain has to be 
crossed under enemy fire, then the heights 
must be attacked whilst under enemy fire ; 


he is well concealed and protected by 
thick hedges. I, with my company, are 
at the head of the attack, together with 


Liew. Lekschat, the chief of the brave fifth 
divi.ion. We race across the plain and do 
not notice a little hollow path and dash 
straight into it. As our speed was great 
my driver almost faints with shock, but 


thers is no time for such happenings, 
and to stop now would be fatal. So 
Private Durr pulls himself together and we 
continue. On the way to the tower I 
succeed in disabling another tank and in 
setting another alight. In the meantime 
the cighth, with their heavy tanks have 
joined us, and together we attack under 


the leadership of Major Schlothane the 
last portion of the water-tower heights. 
As we storm them and think we are 
masters of the situation, we are fired at 
from all sides. The heights by the tower 
and to the left, Jandrenouille, and to the 


THE FIRST BATTLE OF THE TANKS, WHOSE OPENING STAGES WERE MARKED BY THE 
DUTCH AND BELGIAN FRONTIERS ON MAY 9, 1940, A YEAR AGO LAST 
FRIDAY, WHEN THE GERMANS CROSSED THE MAAS (MEUSE) AND PAUSED 
WHERE STOOD THE GREAT BELGIAN FORT OF EBEN EMAEL: 
ALBERT CANAL, BUILT AS DEFENCE AGAINST GERMAN INVASION, 
THE FORT ITSELF, DETAILS OF WHICH ARE GIVEN BELOW. 
The German writer of the article describing this advance reported that the ‘celebrated Fort Eben 
Emael is silent,’”’ and at the end of the day the fort was in their hands, while the bridges over the 
The fort was captured by surprise, with its 1200 defenders, 


The fort in the above map is seen to have been defended by the Albert 
Canal east, moats north and south, and, as denoted in figures, by (1) armoured gun emplacements, 


CROSSING OF 


ALBERT CANAL, 
SHOWING THE 


Albert Canal had not been blown up. 
by enemy parachute troops. 


FIRE -PROOF 
Ot ee, BULK MEAD, 
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THE GERMAN LIGHT-MEDIUM TANK, ‘‘ OPPOSITE NUMBER” 
TO THE BRITISH CRUISER TANK. EACH TYPE CARRIES 
FOUR MEN. ALL GERMAN TANKS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
TWO-WAY WIRELESS FOR SIMULTANEOUS RECEIVING AND 


TRANSMITTING, 


right, Jandrain, are strongly held, and the enemy fight with 
desperation. From the water-tower we now see that there 
are two enemy observers on the water-tower, who, although 
tealisiig their desperate position, stick to their guns to 
the last and are found so riddled by our bullets that their 
dead |odies are like sieves. We established later that they 


hevei left their guns to the last. 


nd myself in a disagreeable position, for I discover 


just I reach the height that cleverly hidden behind a 


hedge an enemy tank directs his guns at me from the 
Tear. I vanish down my tower and order the tank to be 
turne' towards the enemy. The enemy does the same, 
and | fire, only to find that my gun has jammed. Our 
tank \- hit by the enemy tank, but it is not serious, and we 
continue to try and mend the gun. A second shot, and my 
Witeless operator is severely wounded in the back and 


unabl: to work. Durr and I work feverishly to put the 
gun rxht, when a third shot hits us. Right in the petrol- 


tank, which is set on fire and a huge flame shoots up to- 
wards the tower. We cannot remain in the tank, and we 
do not yet know how we ever got out with our wounded 
comra We were, however, able to save him and to reach 


cover while the fighting around us was going on. Lieut. 


Woll 


ilager had observed our fight and rushed to our 


assistaiice, but at that moment his tank was also disabled, 


and he had to leave it and seek cover too. While we were 
being :ttacked numerous German tanks arrived and attacked 
ourencmy, and his tank went up in flames. A terrific battle 
is in 


ogress on which ovr victory depends. 
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(2) other gun emplacements, and (3) barbed-wire entanglements. 








We will not give in for we wish to win. 
But for that we need munitions. As we 
do not know what the battlefield in the 
rear. is like, we only send light elements 
of the regiment to fetch what we need. 
During this time we place our tanks in a 
defensive line and take a little rest. As 
the enemy fire does not abate, we send the 
third company, together with patrols, to 
Jandrain, and these, with the help of recon- 
naissance patrols, mopped up enemy posts 
and forced them to a fight. It is a difficult 
job, ‘but under the leadership of Lieut. 
Pfifter the company, together with patrols 
and engineers, succeeded in occupying 
Jandrain and took 400 prisoners, four guns 
and five tanks, and so the enemy’s flank is 
silenced. An enemy tank tries to escape, 
but is caught in a road and the crew 
taken prisoner. After a short period fresh 
munitions and equipment arrive. Now it 
will be possible to achieve victory. We 
set forth again. We advance to Ramillies 
without = difficulty. The enemy is 
thoroughly beaten and cannot fight any 
more. The first and second companies join 
and advance quickly to Ramillies. Major 
Schlothane during this march even ordered 
practice exercise which, considering the 
terrific battles we had been through, shows 
our strength and fitness. On the way to 
Ramillies, reached at dusk, we passed a 
great number of burning and destroyed 
French tanks, the victims of our fight on 
the height near the water-tower, and we 
see how excellent our fire was and out- 
standing results achieved. So the great 
fight, tank versus tank, resulted in a 
great victory for us. Our regiment not 
only beat the enemy and pushed him 
back, but penetrated deeply into his lines 
and we destroyed fifty-three French tanks 
in two days. The enemy was strong—much 
stronger than we—and his tanks heavier, 
yet our attack and weight of our push and the 
fact that we were undaunted by obstacles 
resulted in a great victory and completely 
beat him. 

The night was short. Early next 
morning the tank regiment was ready 
for a new attack. Our reconnaissance 
aircraft established that near Perwez 
there was an enormous tank obstacle and 


that this is a first protection for the Dyle Emplacement 
ten kilometres back. We received orders to surmount 
the obstacle and to attack the Dyle Emplacement. 

Dyle is an almost unknown small river which winds 
itself slowly in a wide loop in the south-east of Brussels 
through Léwen and Mechen towards the north. It will 
gain great importance now in this decisive struggle for 
which the German Army has got ready. A few more miles, 
and the French frontier will have been reached. The other 
side has for itself also got all its military forces moving, 
which have penetrated up to the right of this river. They 
have moved into the powerful field positions and fortresses 
of the Belgians to the south-east of the river. They had 
time to establish their artillery at every point in the 
countryside, to establish their machine-guns and panzer- 
jager for every track, and now they are just waiting to 
inflict a crushing defeat on the German powerful forward 
march in this position. In was uncanny in these last two 
days to penetrate for many miles through enemy territory 
without meeting any resistance to speak of and to find 
the villages deserted. But everybody knew only too well 
that the concentrated power of resistance of the enemy 
was going to display itself at this Dyle position, and there- 
fore all the preparations for the attack were made with 
German thoroughness. Our reconnaissance pilots have 
furnished hundreds of photographs from which it could be 
seen what armed forces the Frenchman has established 
for these fortress positions. Now it has come so far that 
all the preparations have been made up to the last. 


CLUTCH ANOS 
GEAR BOX. 


bay 3 
TEN BOGIE WHEELS. 


THE GERMAN HEAVY-MEDIUM TANK, A CRAFT EXTENSIVELY USED BY THE NAZIS. OF MASSIVE DESIGN, THIS TANK 


CARRIES A CREW OF SEVEN. AS WELL AS MACHINE-GUNS, 


HEAVY 75-MM. SHELL-FIRING GUN IS MOUNTED. 





~ 
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A BATTLE OF TANKS: A DRAMATIC CLASH BETWEEN OPPogs} 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST Caprary Br 
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REALISM IN RECENT ARMY EXERCISES IN WHICH “SPIES,” “FIFTH COLUMNISTS” AND “GERMAN PRISONERS” PLAYED 


In recent Army exercises, somewhere in East Anglia, operations were largely 
based on the supposition that a considerable enemy force had been able to 
land on the East Coast, including many tanks, with London its main objective. 
The scale of operations was ambitious, there being over 75,000 troops engaged, 
including Home Guards, with some 10,000 mechanised vehicles and a great 
many of the latest type of tanks. As a result, and after a tremendous 
battle with ‘‘enemy”’ tanks, the invaders were defeated, 56 hours after the 
exciting initial clash, although in the interim they had advanced far and 
had captured a part of the “ British’’ positions. The battle of the tanks 


was thrilling, and on occasions spectacular, despite the fact that over ue 
areas it was possible to drive for miles through the sphere of operation 
without realising that thousands of men were fighting for London OF ° iim 
Midlands, so little being visible to the outsider. In our drawing above, Os 
our special war artist Captain de Grineau, is shown the spearhead of hag 

‘* Panzer divisionen”’ (which was supported by infantry divisions), -_ b: 
dawn began a drive directed on the Metropolis. This Panzer hen 
consisting of fast medium tanks, was intercepted by Defence Tank iy 
its advance stopped, and finally routed. On the right of the sketc 
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MECHANISED FORCES IN ARMY EXERCISES IN EAST ANGLIA. 


\GRINEAU, FROM SKETCHES DONE ON THE SPOT. 


LAYED 


lOLES: “ENEMY” FAST MEDIUM TANKS, MOVING ON LONDON, INTERCEPTED BY BRITISH DEFENCE TANK REGIMENTS. 


over larga tnemy " 


operatiol > ‘rash their way through the defending tank force, which is in 


tanks are deploying from a wood and manceuvring in the endeavour infantry divisions acting in co-operation. In the exercises at which our special 


: in position artist was present, the tests were extraordinarily realistic, for, apart from 
) t ia hu \ Ad : : : : sii ; ; ee + bf ” ee £ ” 

o - 4 ul down” on the brow of the rise, firing rapid broadsides from 2-pounders military equipment, parachutists, ‘* Fifth Columnists, spies,’’ and even sup- 
above, 4 


: machine-guns ; whilst a tank regiment is advancing rapidly on the enemy posed ‘‘ prisoners of war,’’ who “‘ only spoke German,” played their part. The 
of = |X. The spectacle was most dramatic. and lively, as the tanks travelled Home Guard fully proved their worth, and in several cases held up the “‘ enemy” 
which ne idly to close in-fighting, their signalling lamps flashing to denote that they until their supports were rushed up, and in others captured them when they set 

art = ™ firing, and raising clouds of dust as they moved onwards over the off in stolen cars to look for advanced H.Q. Apart from the regular troops 
oo » .". The science of tank warfare develops almost daily. Months of study to-day, the Home Guard are being given intensive training to enable them to 
sketc = training have produced careful co-ordination between armoured and deal with enemy tanks, lessons which bore fruit in the above Army exercises. 


nicn 
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BOMB-SCARRED FACE OF BIG BEN, 300 FT. ABOVE THE GROUND. BUT THE 
CLOCK IS STILL WORKING AND CHIMING THE HourRS! (4.P.) 








ONE OF THE FAMOUS TURNSTILES, BOTH NOW DESTROYED, THROUGH WHICH MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENT ONCE PASSED TO RECORD THEIR VOTES. (Kerr.) 


The Chamber in which the Commons have met and held their debates for eighty- 
nine years was one of the victims of the fierce German air attack on-London on 
Saturday last. Only a shell of the Chamber remains, and beneath the wreckage 
now lie the Press benches, the galleries, the Speaker’s Chair, and the table of 
the House on which used to stand the two famous despatch-boxes. The Members’ 
Lobby suffered severe damage; already weakened in an earlier raid, the roof structure 


May 17, 194j 


TIME MARCHES ON: BIG BEN STILL CHIMES ABOVE THE RUINED CHAMBER. 





A TANGLE OF FALLEN MASONRY, GIRDERS AND BRICKS. CHARRED WALLS ARE 
THAT REMAIN OF THIS HOUSE OF COMMONS LOBBY. (P.N.A.) 


THE LUFPTWAFFE HAS PASSED BY... THIS PICTURE IS TAKEN FROM APPROXIMATI 
THE SAME SPOT AS THAT OF THE PICTURE ON THE LEFT. (G.T.U.) 


had been strengthened with steel scaffolding; this has now crashed down 
added to the devastation. The Prime Minister himself inspected the remain: 
the Chamber which has been the scene of so many of his own triumphs, a 
while walking above the ruins, heard Big Ben chiming the quarters. The 
tower, although pitted and scarred, remains structurally unimpaired. Mr. Churchil 
own room is undamaged. 
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THE MARK OF THE BEAST: “THE HOUSE” DESTROYED BY GERMAN BOMBS. 























FACING THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS—A PICTURE OF THE CHAMBER BEFORE ITS DESTRUCTION BY GERMAN BOMBS ON THE NIGHT OF MAY 1o. 


BEFORE THE CHAIR IS THE CLERK’S TABLE, ON WHICH THE FAMOUS MACE USED TO REST. THE MACE WAS SAVED. 


AFTER THE RAID: ANOTHER PICTURE FACING IN THE SAME DIRECTION AS THAT ABOVE. TANGLED IRON, BRICKS AND STONE HAVE TAKEN THE PLACE OF THE GREEN- 
LEATHER BENCHES. ABOVE IS SEEN THE WRECK OF THE LADIES’ GALLERY AND THE PRESS GALLERY. 


Completed in 1857, the House of Commons was destroyed in a German air 
attack on May 10, 1941, and our pictures above show the interior of the far 
legislature before and after high-explosive and incendiary bombs had complet 
their rk of destruction. Built in the Gothic (Tudor or Perpendicular) style, 
the aveust lines of the Mother of Parliaments were followed to a large extent 
by the Dominion Parliaments when they acquired their own legislatures, but 


(Kerr.) 


ks 


(P.N.A.) 


now the Chamber is but a gutted shell, littered with twisted iron, burnt wood, 
splintered stone and powdered bricks. The Press Gallery, the Peers’ Gallery, 
the Ladies’ Gallery, the M.P.s’ Gallery, which ran along two sides of the House, 
have all perished; the present scene may well be regarded as symbolic of what 
happens to law and order and the right to freedom of speech and thought 
once the German nation takes a hand with its ‘“‘New Order.” 
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“ARYAN CULTURE”! 


WESTMINSTER UPPER SCHOOL, AN ANCIENT MONASTIC DORMITORY AS EARLY AS 1339, 
SEVERELY DAMAGED BY A FIRE BOMB ON MAY IO BY NAZI RAIDERS. (Topical.) 


THE ANCIENT DEANERY OF WESTMINSTER DEMOLISHED BY INCENDIARY BOMBS, WHEN 
THE ABBEY IT ADJOINS WAS DAMAGED. A VIEW FROM THE ABBEY CLOISTERS. (L.N.A.) 


Nothing has stirred the civilised world more greatly to anger than the deliberate 
and wanton attempts to destroy Westminster Abbey, consecutive waves of raiders 
singling out this sacred fane in bright moonlight on May 10. The damage to the 
venerable Church, built by Edward the Confessor (1042-1066), is, happily, not 
irreparable, for though the fire destroyed the Lantern, leaving the fabric open 
to the sky, the edifice- is structurally safe, although beneath the Lantern, where 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, HALL 


May 17, 1941 


AND SCHOOL BOMBED. 


A DRAMATIC PICTURE OF THE ROOF OF HISTORIC WESTMINSTER HALL ABLAZE DURING 
THE BLITZ. ITS MAGNIFICENT OAKEN ROOF AND RAFTERS WERE DAMAGED. (G.P.U.) 


ENGLAND’S PALLADIUM—WESTMINSTER ABBEY. THE HOLE IN THE LANTERN 
ROOF, AFTER IT WAS PENETRATED BY INCENDIARY BOMBS. (L.N.A.) 


English sovereigns have been crowned since Edward the Confessor’s time, was a 
mass of rubble and timber. Irreparable, however, is the loss of the Deanery, 
in Dean’s Yard, with irreplaceable records, its library of thousands of books, 
and furniture. Westminster School, originally founded in 1339" as a monastic 
school, has suffered, and historic Westminster Hall’s roof, most famous in the, 
world, has been partially destroyed. It was built by William II. in 1097. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER INSPECTING. THE RUINED HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





|) Mibst A HIDEOUS CONFUSION OF TWISTED GIRDERS, BLOCKS OF STONE AND CHARRED WOODWORK, MR. CHURCHILL SURVEYS 
HE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS, BOMBED DELIBERATELY ON MAY 10 BY GERMAN RAIDERS. ON THE RIGHT IS LORD REITH. 


je Prime Minister, accompanied by Lord Reith, Lord Beaverbrook, and Mrs. Churchill, 
be ecting the damage done on Saturday night, May 10, to the Chamber of 
; ‘mmons, is seen standing pensively on what was the floor of the House, looking 
wards the Ministerial benches from which he delivered so many great orations. 
me background is the entrance from behind the Speaker’s Chair. Not an atom of 
‘work remains of the structure. The blanched walls lie open to the sky, and 


monastic 
i * is nothing to show where the various galleries overlooking the Chamber stood. 


the, 


The building was hit by an oil-bomb, followed by three or four high-explosives, and 
many incendiaries, which also set alight the historic roof of Westminster Hall. The 
bomb damage to the Houses of Parliament, the Abbey, and surroundings, was not 
indiscriminate. ‘* It resulted,” says the ‘* Daily Telegraph,” ‘‘ from a deliberate attack, 
obviously planned and maintained for two hours.’ An emergency home for the 
Mother of Parliaments is ready and, in fact, has been already used. The King opened 
the new Session there last November. (G.P.U.) 
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WAR EVENTS AND PERSONALITIES : 
KING AT NIGHT-FIGHTER STATION. 
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VNUNUUOUNORRONDNRDN ANNO ARDNNNA: 


Saas 
BRITISH PARACHUTE TROOPS FULLY TRAINED AND READY FOR 
ACTION : MR. CHURCHILL INSPECTING ARMY PARACHUTISTS. 
The large force of British parachute troops now in being are volunteers 


i from almost every regiment in the British Army, and from the Dominions. 
They are young, an fit and quick-thinking—the “finest fighting 
H 


” 


men in the country. 


a ee 
THE ROCK’S NEW GOVERNOR AND C.-IN-C.: 
LORD GORT, V.C., LEAVES FOR’ GIBRALTAR. 
The appointment of General Lord Gort, V.C., as Governor 
and mmander-in-Chief of Gibraltar in succession to 
Lieut.-General Sir Clive Liddell, who has been appointed 
Inspector of Training, was announced on April 26. Lord 
Gort, who is fifty-four, and commanded the B.E-F., is 
saying good-bye to his A.D.C., Captain Lord Munster. 


— 
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SIR JAMES AND LADY FRAZER, WHO DIED ON MAY 7. 


The world-famous author of “ The Golden Bough,” described as a master- 

piece of anthropology and scholarship, and other works. Sir James George 

Frazer, O.M., F.R.S., died at Cambridge on May 8 at the age of eighty- 

seven. Lady Frazer, his devoted companion and collaborator, and, since 
‘ blindness overtook him, his “eyes” also, died a few hours later. 
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BELGIAN 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICE OF THE GERMAN INVASION OF HOLLAND. 


In commemoration of the anniversary of the invasion of Holland, described 
by General uts as “a day of unforgettable crime and sorrow, a day of 
the most scandalous breach of faith and treason,” Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands and Prince Bernhard were present at a solemn meeting and 
service amid the ruins of the historic Dutch Church in Austin Friars. 
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7 AIR MARSHAL W. S. DOUGLAS, 
3 C.B., M.C., D.F.C. 

2 
2 Air Officer C.-in-C. Fighter 

z Command, R.A.F., to whom the 
Secretary of State for Air ad- 
dressed a telegram of congratu- 
lation on their outstanding success 
in shooting down 20 out of 24 

Nazi bombers son May 7-8. 
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ae GENERAL LESLIE J. MORS- 

THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO COUNTY HALL, WESTMINSTER : HER MAJESTY HEAD, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
TALKING TO AN AMBULANCE DRIVER RECOMMENDED FOR DECORATION. OSes Comments 4 
On the afternoon of May 7 the Queen visited the London County Hall, where ana aetondar of “the Tobrek 
she inspected over 130 L.C.C. ambulances, 112 of which are serving with the garrison which has valiantly 
auxiliary ambulance service. Her Majesty is here seen talking to Mr. B. Stemmed the Nazi advance in 
Mattheuman, who has been recommended for a George Medal for driving his Libya. Served last War, 1914-19 
ambulance through a “ wall of fire” during a raid. , 
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TOWN, 


BRITAIN’S U.S. AMBASSADOR AT ATLANTA : 


May 17, 1944 


ALLIES’ MEMORIAL SERVICES . 
MR. CHURCHILL AND PARACHUTisTs, 


AT A NIGHT-FIGHTER 
L_KING TO A CRACK PILOT 


The King visited on the evening of May 7 a ni 

Station of the Fighter Command, where he 

machines and personnel and talked with sor 

pilots before they took off on their devastating : 

German bombers, of which they shot down 20 
24 destroyed on May 7-8. 
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PREMIER ARRIVING 
FOR THE 


AT THE BELGIAN 
MEMORIAL SERVICE ON 


CHURCH 
MAY It 
, attended by the Belgian Premier and the 

4 on May 10, the anniversary of the Germar 
id Luxemburg, for those Belgians who h 
Above M. Pierlot, who has recently su 
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LADY 
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LORD AND 


MISS MARGARET MITCHELL CUT SURGICAL 


During his recent tour of various American cities to deliver ia 
acquaint himself with the trend of public opinion there in say 
Lord Halifax, accompanied by Lady Halifax, paid a visit to Atle 
the home of Miss Margaret Mitchell, author of the ptienomen 
novel “Gone With the Wind,” who is seen above cutting sureicé 
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NAZI WARSHIPS, NEW AND OLD—“ BISMARCK,” “ GNEISENAU,” “SCHARNHORST.” 
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THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP “ BISMARCK’’: AN IMPRESSION BY ADOLF BECK OF GERMANY’S LATEST CAPITAL SHIP AT SEA. 
ON THE LEFT IS A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE CURIOUS BOW DESIGN OF THE 35,000-TON ‘“ BISMARCK.’’ 
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WARD GUNS OF THE BATTLESHIP “GNEISENAU.”’ THIS SHIP, TOGETHER WITH THE “SCHARNHORST"’ (SEEN IN THE LEFT BACKGROUND), HAS RECEIVED DIRECT HITS 
FROM R.A.F. BOMBS. THE DOCKS AT BREST WHERE THE TWO SHIPS ARE LYING HAVE BEEN PLASTERED WITH HIGH EXPLOSIVE. 
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* == ass S asso 
weeks ago the German battleships ‘‘ Gneisenau’’ and ‘‘ Scharnhorst” been scored on both warships, but ‘the docks and shipping around’ them have been 

the harbour at Brest. The purpose of their visit may or may not unmercifully plastered with high explosive. Air Ministry and Admiralty officials 

to refit these vessels for further combat against merchant shipping in are now of the opinion that these two capital ships have been put out of action, 

but, whatever lay behind their visit to the French port, the R.A.F. if not for good, at least for a crucial stage in the Battle of the Atlantic. In 

it that the date of their departure should become something of a these circumstances it is readily understandable that German propaganda should be 

Since the arrival of the ‘‘ Gneisenau'’ and ‘‘ Scharnhorst '’ bombing concerning itself with the glories: of the newly-built ‘‘ Bismarck,’’ and our picture 

vai in Royal Air Force have paid no fewer than fifteen highly successful above, taken from the German paper, Hamburger Illustrierte, is certainly impressive 

‘Sto Brest, and not only have direct hits with heavy armour-piercing bombs from the artist’s point of view. The Royal Navy hopes to spoil the picture. 
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NEW WAR PICTURES BY OFFICIAL ARTISTS. AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


““THE END OF THE DAY.”’—BY EDMOND KAPP. (OFFICIAL PURCHAS 
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““ SHELTERERS IN THE TUBE.”’—BY HENRY MOORE. (OFFICIALLY COMMISSIONE! 


““ SANCTUARY.’’—BY EDMOND KAPP. (OFFICIAL PURCHASE.) 
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“‘ PHYSICAL TRAINING AT AN R.A.F. TRAINING CENTRE.”’—BY CHARLES CUNDALL, «R.A. 5 


EMERGENCY FOOD OFFICE.”"—-BY GRACE GOLDEN. (OFFICIAL PUR( HASI 
AIR MINISTRY ARTIST, WHO ALSO EXHIBITS “‘ PORTRAIT OF AN AIR GUNNER,” 


A STRIKING CONTEMPORARY RECORD OF ENGLAND IN WARTIME. 


In continuation of our reproductions of drawings and paintings of war ~subjects interpretation of the same solemn subject being given in the broad pen oe 

commissioned or purchased on the recommendation of the Ministry of Information Mr. E. X. Kapp (top-right and centre-left, above), and in the leading drawing by Mi: 

Artists’ Advisory Committee, and placed on exhibition at the National Gallery, | Ardizzone. Mr. Paul Nash is represented by the most important picture 1% 

which appeared in “ The Illustrated London News" for February 4 (page 157) and contributed, showing a dump of crashed German aeroplanes seen by 

March 15 (pages 352-353), a further selection is given above of new war pictures to which he has given the revealing title ‘‘ Totes Meer’’ (on opposite page’, 

now on view in Galleries 14 and 15 at Trafalgar Square. They provide evidence that idea being expressed by Mr. John Armstrong in his ‘‘ Burnt-Out Aeroplane, 4! 

the war has begun to strike more deeply into the artists’ imagination, and, in conse- symbolic picture of the coast of England strewn with fallen aircraft qoontre? ate Condi 
quence, show more clearly than hitherto the function of the war artist as opposed important oil paintings exhibited for the first time have been placed in Caller 4 Sue 
to the photographer. Thus Mr. Henry Moore, the celebrated sculptor, in his Mr. Duncan Grant’s ‘Gun Drill,” with Mr. Charles Cundall’s picture of ost = BON the 
‘*Shelterers in the Tube’’ (centre-right, above) has used the forms dramatically Physical Training Centre (both reproduced on these pages), and a painting eal of ee Manshi 
to express the suffering and stoicism and weirdness of shelter life, a different in a snowy village by Mr. Henry Carr. The present additions ring the | eines F exhibit 
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DEAD SEA FRUIT! THE LUFTWAFFE’S DEFEAT IN NEW WAR PICTURES. 
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OTES MEER” (“ DFAD SEA’’).—-BY PAUL NASH. (OFFICIAL PURCHASE, 1941.) ‘* BURNT-OUT AEROPLANE.”—BY JOHN ARMSTRONG. (OFFICIAL PURCHASE, 1941.) 


‘* SEPTEMBER, 1940.”—BY JOHN ARMSTRONG. (OFFICIAL PURCHASE, 1940.) 


‘GUN DRILL.’—BY DUNCAN GRANT. (OFFICIALLY COMMISSIONED, 1940.) “NIGHT FLYER.’’—BY ERIC KENNINGTON, AIR MINISTRY 
Continued.) ~« 
dictures sy war artists exhibited to date to over 800, all of which have been acquired | intended to serve for posterity as an indication of how contemporary artists saw 
on the recommendation of an advisory committee of four, sitting under the chair- | their world. Three exhibitions of war pictures are travelling round Britain, and there 
Manship of Sir Kenneth Clark. They provide not only a fairly complete record for | is also an exhibition in New York. A further exhibition prepared for Canada is on 
*xhibition at home and overseas of the various phases of the war, but also are view in Gallery 12. (Crown Copyright Reserved.) 


ARTIST, 1940. 
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ee : “THE AERO- 

DROME * 
is a curious and enthralling piece of work. It is in every 
way an exception. First of all, in its divorce from “ reality.” 
It is about an Aerodrome and a Village: but not,as Mr. Warner 
points out, any aerodrome or village that does or could 
exist anywhere. You must put the R.A.F. out of mind. 
forget the laws and customs of England, and never ask if 
such things could be. They couldn’t, of course; this is 
a world of the imagination. The plot is formal: mystery 
of the hero’s birth, sudden and casual acts of violence, and, 
in the end, an orgy of unsuspected relationships. Judged 
as “what might really happen,” it would be funny : just 
as the Air Force will amuse you if you think of the R.A.F. 
One should think, instead, of Elizabethan drama, or any 
other convention which regards a plot as a plot—a self- 
consistent framework, and nothing more. And there is 
no excuse for taking Mr. Warner up wrong. He has been 
at pains to underline this formality ; almost all his people 
are nameless—they figure simply as the Rector, the Rec- 
tor’s wife, the Squire’s sister, the Flight Lieutenant, the 
Air Vice-Marshal—which seems enough; it is the hero’s 
possession of a name that 
surprises One. 

At first the aerodrome and 
the village live side by side. 
The aerodrome has a certain 
glamour; but it is not liked. 
It shows contempt for the 
outer world ; the behaviour of 
its young men is_ casual, 
irresponsible and at times out- 
rageous. And at first Roy, 
who tells the story, is of the 
village. But he has one link 
with the aerodrome : the Flight 
Lieutenant, whom he admires 
and looks up to as David 
Copperfield admired Steerforth. 
This young blood has shocking 
manners, and a queer taste in 
fun, but Roy sees him as a 
paragon of good looks, gaiety, 
assurance and worldly wisdom. 

Still, he is not attracted 
by the Air Force as_ such. 
And then his Own world begins 
to crumble. He is not his 
parents’ child, after all—he 
is no One’s child—and his 
“ parents,” all the people round 
him, are very different from 
what they seemed. Well, what 
of it? He has found a new 
world of love, and nothing else 
is Of the slightest importance. 
His girl, however, admires the 
aerodrome (which by now has 
seized the whole place, reduced 
the villagers to serfs, and 
installed the Flight Lieutenant 
as “‘padre”’). She thinks it 
would be nice if Roy volun- 
teered ; and so he volunteers— 
why not ?—then they can be 
mafried at once. 

On the day of his calling- 
up, Bess is discovered in the 
arms of the Flight Lieutenant. 
So that world has gone, and 
he is now in the very mood 
to become an airman. For 
the secret of the Air Force is 
its rejection of common life. 
It is not a service ; it is a vast 
conspiracy, a militant religious 
order, founded on pride. The 
old way of things—the village, 
with its muddle, sentiment, 
hypocrisy, bondage to the past 
and future—must be wiped out ; 
and as a beginning, the novice 
must delete it from his own 
mind. He must forget his 
parents; he must be childless, 
and own allegiance to nothing 
he has not willed. Such is the 
doctrine of the Air Vice-Marshal, an ascetic gone wrong. There 
is no ban on physical enjoyment, far from it; only—no 
enduring connections, no nonsense about the heart. And 
Roy accepts all this eagerly. After months of humiliation, 
it is delightful to be heart-free ; to be successful in his work ; 
to rediscover the Flight Lieutenant as a merely plodding 
young man, a near-failure, easily eclipsed and cut out. 
Meanwhile, the great day—the day of triumph for the new 
régime—is about to dawn. But on the eve, he meets Bess 
again. ... 

Frankly, I don’t think the violent revelations at the 
end quite come off—not even allowing for the convention. 
Rather too much has been sacrificed to form. But no 
flaws of detail can spoil fiie whole effect, which is amazingly 
neat and satisfying. I have talked only of the subject ; 
but the style has an intellectual beauty that makes every 
page exciting to read. It is a crisp and classic style—a 
French style—following the thought with’ nice exactness 
and moderation. Without its help, the Air Vice-Marshal 
could not exist; as it is, his speeches are more thrilling 
than a dramatic episode. 


HERR KUMMEL, DIRECTOR OF THE STATE MUSEUM, BERLIN, HOLDING A COPY OF 
NEWS” BEFORE FILIPPO LIPPI’S FAMOUS PAINTING OF THE 
REPORTED ITS ALLEGED SALE WITH OTHERS TO AMERICA. 
IN BERLIN. THE TITLE TO THE PHOTOGRAPH READS 


“The Cottage,” like most novels without a story, is 
very hard to describe. It has only one likeness to “‘ The 
Aerodrome ”—its ring of truth ; but this is a different kind 
of truth, the quiet, faithful rendering of a little world the 
author knows all about. And since he really does know 
all about it, and puts down just what he knows, the effect 
is, of course, remarkable. For our “ realistic’? authors 
copy from one another—they ‘re not aware of it—but they 
do. So that any picture drawn from life has the attraction 
of singularity. Mr. Porteous describes a family of young 
people growing up on a small Cheshire farm. The father 
is in business, and proud of it ; the boys and girls are country- 
folk, yet not quite : just like the other children of the place, 
and yet, in theory, a shade better. This unhappy cleavage 
forms the plot, if one can speak of a plot ; the real subject 
is daily life—the children at work and play, the visits of 
their Manchester cousins, the weekly chapel-going, the 
purchase of a new trap, the dreams, flirtations and dis- 
appointments, and the rare encounters with storm and flood. 
This little corner of the earth is intensely homely, yet 
strangely lost ; one could fix it in time and space, but it 
seems to have no period, no place on the map. Perhaps 
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The photograph above, showing the Director of the State Museum, Berlin, pointing to a picture of Filippo Lippi’s famous painting 
of the “ Adoration of the Virgin,” which was one of fourteen published in “The Illustrated London News” on February 22 last, 
and alleged to have been sold|to America, appearsin the “ Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung,” and which, with a show of virtuous indig- 
nation, produces Lippi’s work and labels the page with abusive epithets given above. : 
report which was apparently inaccurate, but would mention that in publishing the pictures we said distinctly that the allegations P : 1d to being 
came from the United States, which gave details of the pictures in the American Press. Out. He is not use I 


because the writer knows it so inwardly. A thin cloud 
of sadness and frustration hangs over it, darkening towards 
the end. But it is a sadness full of love: full of a deep, 
modest, and, as it were, domestic passion for the real 
countryside. 

Mr. Saroyan professes authorship without: tears. ‘‘ My 
Name is Aram,” he assures us, was a pleasure to write ; 
and, in fact, it is simply bubbling with humour and poetry. 
It revives his childhood in Fresno, California, “‘ the "gly 
little city containing the large comic world” ; it displays 
“ the proud and angry Saroyans containing all humanity ’’— 
and, of course, improves on them. One can’t define the 
Saroyan charm. Nor is it easy to pick and choose among 
these sketches ; what J liked best was Uncle Melik’s intro- 
duction to a horned toad. 

Miss Coyle’s “ Immortal Ease” is an ambitious novel. 
And when ambitious novels go wrong... the word is 
pretentious. But here I confess a doubt ; this one may be 
better than I could see. The chief characters are more 
than life-size. The heroine, who partly tells her own story, 
is a great poet, with the physique of a goddess and the 


““THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ADORATION OF THE VIRGIN,” IN WHICH WAS 
HE ALSO PROTESTED TO THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 
A NEW ENGLISH LIE! THEY ARE STILL IN GERMANY ! 
A SWINDLE BROUGHT TO LIGHT!” 


For our part, we are happy to correct a 
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reputation of oot 

an iceberg ; 

she is supposed to love breaking hearts. Actually, she 
lost her own as a child in Ireland—where she was 
brought up, with the more-than-life-size Emmots next 
door. But, never dreaming of a return, she marries— 
twice—the wrong man. The second time it is to escape 
from Europe at war; and, during the war, Lloyd Emmot 
becomes ‘‘ Colonel Folgates of Yaffa” . . . (Lloyd, with 
his ideas, achievements and disguises, is more than faintly 
reminiscent of Colonel Lawrence.) And when they find 
each other, she has to die out of her old life. All this on 
a high and cloudy level. ... But I couldn’t take to 
Victoria. 

Miss Anna Kavan’s heroine really is an iceberg, or 
female juggernaut : though on a small scale. At first one 
thinks her ill-used. A dreary home and a repressive father 
train her to selfishness ; but when she has escaped from all 
that, and could afford to be like other people, the habit 
grows. Very quietly, so that she is not at all aware of 
being different. And she flourishes to the very end. 
“Change the Name” is a modest but skilful piece of 


writing. 

For Mr. Ryan, “ modest” 
is the last word. He has the 
zest of an ogre; his huge tale 
of Alexander’s army abounds 


in lust, slaughter, cruelty and 
every kind of outrageousness, 
His ‘ Warrior,”’ the Spartan 
Daxias, kills thousands of men 
and seizes women in battalions. 
and asks for more. And beneath 
all this tomfoolery there is a 
serious theme—the devotion of 
the coward Kritias to courage 
personified. In a last intermin- 
able death-scene, Kritias attains 
valour, and the Spartan shows 
a slight capacity for growing 
up. No, one can’t be very grave 
about it. But still it goes with 
a bang. 

“Death in High Heels” 
should be welcome to a large 
public, For it is a thriller, by 
a new writer—and a bull’s-eve! 
Miss Brand has succecded not 
only with the puzzle (which is 
uncommonly good), but even 
more with the atmosphere— 
the dress-shop and its crowd 
of lovelies, the appealing and 
most informal young inspector 
with the soft -heart. Very 
lively, very spirited and _ nice. 

“Unjust Jury” is not a 
thriller but the story of a 
trial. Or the stories behind a 
trial. For every man and 
woman in the jury-box has 
a past; and we are shown 
every life in turn before reach- 
ing that of the prisoner. | 
don’t think so many of them 
would have been so closely 
connected with crimes of 
violence —let us hope not. 
But Miss Duke is_ ultra- 
readable. 

Campion is up against it 
with a vengeance in “ Traitor’s 
Purse.” He has to save 
England, without a moment's 
delay—and he doesn’t know 
from what! He has lost his 
memory, and no one else has 
the secret. His efforts to get 
on with the job in total dark- 
ness are really thrilling; even 
Miss Allingham can’t prevent 
the end from being a_ slight 
anti-climax. 

Inspector Burmann, too, 's 
up against it in his “ Black- 


Suspect No. 1! And _ this 
painful novelty holds one’s interest though otherwise 
Mr. Belton Cobb has done better. Finally, Mr. Richard 
Keverne’s “‘ Black Cripple” is a tale of German spies and 


Secret Service work by the R.A.F. Crammed sae aC “i 
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i: A STATEMENT 


BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 





a | “Over a wide field Dunlop serves 








industries essential to the country’s war 





“eal effort and the company will continue 


me a whole-heartedly to devote its great re- 
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HOWEVER BADLY YOU MAY BEGIN 
YOUR DAILY ROUND, THINGS WILL 
SURELY MEND SO SOON AS YOU 
SEEK THE GRATEFUL SOLACE OF 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


empty your packet 

at the time of purchase 
leave it with your 

Tobacconist. 
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THEIR ‘WAR-TIME 
BUSINESS SUIT’ 


| We do not suggest your ordering 
‘ a suit unless you urgently need 
one. This offer is addressed to 
men who need a reliable suit 
of West-End cut at a real 
economy price. 
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| SPECIALLY CHOSEN FOR WEAR AND 
) KEEPING THEIR SHAPE 


Medium weight fine quality Worsteds 
in unobtrusive patterns . . . btue, blue/ 
grey, grey, mid brown, fawn... also 
mid grey flannels, plain or pin stripe. 


| TAILORED-TO-MEASURE 
| £7-19=6 
(Tax718 8) 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS—PLEASE WRITE 
' FOR PATTERNS AND SELF MEASURE FORM 


| H. J. NICOLL & CO. LTD., 120 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 





Please 
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THE BRITISH, POWER BOAT COMPANY LTD. 
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WAR SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 





Gilt-edged: 
medium term 


Why should I buy 3°%, Savings Bonds ? 


Because it is the imperative duty of us all 
to save and lend our money to the State 
—for as long as possible. 


What are the advantages of this investment ? 


It is a full Trustee Security on which you 
will receive interest at the rate of 3°% per 
annum as long as you hold it. The State 
has the option to redeem your bonds at 
par from 1955 onwards and must do so in 
1965 at the latest. 


How ts this interest paid ? 


It is paid half-yearly on the 15th February 
and 15th August. Interest accrues from 
date of purchase. 


What do 3°% Savings Bonds cost ? 


Price of Issue is {100 per cent.; payment 
in full on application. No limit to holdings. 


How do I buy them ? 


The Bonds are continuously on tap until 
further notice. Ask your Bank or Stock- 
broker for prospectus and application form. 
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Picts 


Dre. 


There is also for this Security a Post Office Issue 
and a Trustee Savings Bank Issue. Maximum 
Subscription £1000. Full details from any Savings 
Bank Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank respectively. 
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Issued by the National Savings Committee, London 
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Man into 


Uniform 


The art of making a varied assortment of men look right 
and feel right in uniform is one to which we have applied 
ourselves with some success. The high standard of our 
work, and the knowledge that we would at all costs main- 
tain that standard, has attracted to our uniform workrooms 
cutters and fitters who were masters of their profession. Our 
prices are not the lowest obtainable; but they represent 
“value” in the best sense of that word, because they cover 
good material and good workmanship — hidden qualities in 
anew uniform, but qualities that endow it with good looks 
to the end of a long life. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


BATH, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BOURNEMOUTH, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NORWICH, NOTTINGHAM, OXFORD. 
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, ee Service Shirts are of a 
quality and fit which remain cheer- 
fully unimpaired by hard wear, And, 
while they are cut with room for easy 
movement, they are tailored with that 
meticulous attention to detail which 
their association with a uniform 














demands, 








In Regulation Khaki, White and Air Force 
Blue, 17/9 (with two collars, 22/4). Viyella mm } %, 
Service Socks, Khaki and Black, 4/1. Ties, 4 

Khaki and Black, 3/-. (Including Tax). : Sy! 


‘Viyella’ Service Shirts 
E@ 













Sa from high-class hosiers and outfitters. Write for the name of your 
nearest supplier. William Hollins & Company Limited, Viyella House, Nottingham. 











TRY ALSO OATCAKES & WHOLEMEAL WAFERS 


Gill Hiseess of 





- unchallenged, and this picture of some of our light forces. 
all Thornycroft vessels on patrol is symbolical of the Fleet's 
unceasing vigilance to keep the seas free. 
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InN THE HouUsE 
oF CoMMONS 


“‘T must say one word about brands 
and trade marks. Most people 
desire to keep their brands and 
trade marks in front of the 
public, and I think it is interesting 
to see that in many instances 















where manufacturers are engaged 
in: Government work they are 
keeping their brands in front of the 
public by means of advertisement. 
We shall give all the help we can 


to keeping alive these trade marks.” 


The Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, 
President of the Board of Trade, 
March 27, 194! 
Issued by j 
THE ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, 














110-111, Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C.4 
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of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the follo lowing conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the “whiten © consent of the pub slis shers ers first ‘given, 
be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 3d.; and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
or affixed to or as a part of any publication or adve ertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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In meritorious service 
to the community, 
Paton’s Laces serve their 
distinguished part. Let 
them serve you. From 
your retailer 3d. to 6d. 
per pair. See the name 
“Paton’’ on every tag. 





WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE. SCOTLAND 
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MODEL AEROPLANES ) g 


L.B.LTD. London 


FOR RESTORATION OF ENERGY 





eat “Bermaline ” Bread, full of natural nutriment, 
especially Vitamin B. Promotes digestion too. Win 
throug ‘*Bermaline.’’ Ask vour Baker, or write 
Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 








of that particular tobacco.” 


| “My thoughts grow in the aroma 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 


Sold only sealed, in packets and tins 


PRESBYTERIAN MIXTURE 


A. GAI & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1 
en 





Keep on buying 
3% Defence 
Bonds 


£5 and multiples of £5 


Income Tax NOT deduct- 
ed at source. 





Bonus of £1 on every £100 
at the end of 7 years. 
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WORKS 


PENNSYLVANIA 








LETCHWORTH 


Yas ENGLAND 











OVERSEAS SHIPPING 





When you call 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 


MONTREAL, Quebec or 


“In Bond” for passenger a 


SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols o 
‘*EXPORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper)... 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices, 


at 





nd crew use. 
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country pastimes of those happy 


Baw your new town or 
country suit cut in Sportex if 
your tailor can lay shears on any. 
If he can’t—and we’re afraid 
that’s probable—don’t forget the 
Peace will come, and 
when it does, this firm-woven, 2 Z5e\\ 
snag-resisting, Scottish cloth is ie ——Fj,||\| 
going to suit you fine in the well- }| 


city streets 


or far-flung 




















ASK YOUR CHEMIST 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 









PRODUCTS 
FOR FEMININE HYGIENE 


APPROVED BY NOCTORS 





if you wish, write to NURSE OREW, VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 





“HYGIENE ron WOMEN™ 


BY NURSE OREW 





LONDON, W.C4, 


| attack. Buy a box now! Neat flat boxes for 


END THAT. 





Do you find you cannot eat a thing with- 
out getting filled with flatulence and 
twisted up with pain? That is because acid 
turns your food into a sour, tough mass. 
Your harassed stomach has to struggle 
with every mouthful. Take ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets and you’ll have no 
more mealtime misery. These Tablets re- 
lieve acidity at once. They sweeten and 
soothe the stomach. They keep food diges- 
tible. So the stomach has an easy job. No 
sour repeating, nut a trace of wind, nota 
twinge of pain. Your indigestion has 
vanished. And it can’t torture you again 
if you take ‘Milk of Magnesia’ Tablets. They 
never fail. Prove it with your next meal. 
Take the Tablets and save yourself another 


the pocket, 7d. and 1/1$d. Also tamiuly 
sizes 2/3 and 3/r114d. (including Purchase 
Tax). Obtainable everywhere. 





























MILK or MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 


SLIP A BOX IN 
YOUR POCKET OR BAG 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 


LIBERTY'S 


. still at your 
service in every 
department. Shop, 
post and telephone 
orders will of course 
be promptly at- 
tended to, as usual. 











You may be in- 
terested to know 
that we have made 
a speciality lately 
of wedding presents. 
Of infinite variety. 
Useful, economical, 
and always beautiful. 


Roof spotters and good 
air-raid shelters. 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 1234 












PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 
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Famous QUEENS a 


9% Queens Royal Lancers 
This famous Regiment dates from Queen Anne. 
Disbanded at the Peace of Utrecht. Restored in 1715 
as Wynne’s Dragoons. Converted into Light Dragoons 
in 1783. Equipped as Lancers 1816. The regiment at- 
tracted the notice of William IV and Queen Adelaide 


Fi y = ~ 

in 1830 who ordered it to be called the 9th or Queen's Ci = 4 LZ ( 

Lancers and later the 9th or Queen's Royal Lancers. (EZ ; SE aN my B R A E MA Rs ( 
Z, wearing out, toi 


Which will last longer—the 
your Braemars? Make sur 
her to send your Braemar S 
wear and Underwear for a‘S 
in-Time’. This new servic 
repair, re-shape, or whatever 
want; and this applies to La 
Braemar garments, too. Ask 
Braemar retailer about it, or ° 
to the address below for b 
giving full details. 
2 a SEND THEM TO THE 
sei MLL ome 
. 2) 


SERVICE 


(THROUGH YOUR RETAILER) 


INNES, HENDERION® & COMPANY LIMI 
HAWICK, SCOTLAND 








HIGHLAND 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


attracts particular notice because of its outstanding quality 
mellowed by age, and its distinction among well known whiskies 
for being the carefully blended product of the largest independent 
distilleries in Scotland. HATS BY 


attersh, 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW and LONDON LONDON 








the best 
ask for- 


STATE EXPRESS 555 cigarettes have 
always been the best at any price. Their 


q consistent high standard of quality is still 
SS maintained and they are the natural choice 
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for those who gladly pay that little extra 
to obtain the best cigarette in the world. 


the Best Cigarette in the Wold 


Agents for Australasia : Gordon and Gotch, Ltd. 


ome 
EXPORT 
[PACKING 





